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Suppose that the teaching skill of one 
half of the teachers of this country could 
be sensibly improved, what would result ? 
It would raise the wages of all. The wages 
of gocd teachers would be increased every- 
where. That will be one result of »mproved 
methods of teaching. 


_ Dr. Towine says: ‘‘ There are intellectual 
idiots. They are born, not made. There are 
moral idiots, They are, made, not born ; 
they make themselves.” This is nearly as 
strong as the expression pf Josh Billings: 
“If a man isa fool, a classical dictionary 
Will not help him.” 


Wantep! A teacher who knows the truth 
and is willing to stand by it. Who makes 
00 mistakes. Who denounces error, and has 
ho enemies. Who fs not dogmatic. Who is 
a friend Fa the wicked, and has the confi- 
dence of the good. Who ignores north, 
south, old and new. Who knows a good book 
and educational paper. Such a man can find 


immediate arid permanent work. Salary no 
consideration. 208 wee, Magee. 








well as his want of it in another. 





THE Canada Educational Weekly says that 
“in Canada intellectual variety is very 
marked; the classes are large; the children 
are grouped together by a plan which seems 
to strive at striking an average of their 
knowledge of all the different subjects 
taught. Is it possible in teaching such a 
class to keep in mind these differences? It 
is a hard mutter, vertainly, yet one that can- 
not be altogether overlooked. In certain 
cases very wide degrees of knowledge or in- 
telligence must necessarily be left out of 
consideration : we remember once making 
rather a failure in trying to teach a class in 
Algebra, when one pupil was perfectly au 
fait at quadratics, while to another had to 
be explained the fact that if a=2, and b=3, 
a+b=5!”" 





Wuartis true in Canada is true every where, 
and from this fact of difference in mental 
tastes and endowment comes the necessity 
of careful classification. It is manifestly 
wrong to put a poor scholar ia algebra in the 
same class with smart ones. The dull need 
different teaching from the quick. If a pu- 
pil needs to be taught that if a=2, and b=3, 
a+b=5, he has no business in a class with a 
pupil who can understand the methods of 
elimination at a glance. This dolt in mathe. 
matics may be a genius in history or expres- 
sion. 

His classification will be the very inspira- 
tion of his school life. If he is kept back in 
all studies because he is poor in figures, the 
chances are he will become discouraged in 
all; for, not having the opportunity to exer- 


cise his talents in what he loves, he will 
likely cease to love anything. 





Ir is said that such a classification as we 
suggest is impossible. In every ungraded 
school, classification according to any mode 
is an easy matter. The difficulty is found in 
the graded school, but here the mountain in 
the way 1 imaginary. 

We will suppose that in one large assem- 
bly room there are seated three hundred pu- 
pils. To accommodate the wants of these 
students the usual number of teachers and 
class-rooms are provided, and pupils are 
sent to the various rooms for recitations. 
With this arrangement it will be easy to as- 
sign a pupil to a higher geography class and 
a lower arithmetic class on the same day. 
His success in one study is recognized, as 
Such a 
plan as this is not impracticable, neither is 
it novel. 

It is undeniably wrong to degrade a pupil 
in all studies because he is poor in one. For 
example; because he is backward in arith- 
metic he should not, therefore, be kept back 
in geography, language, and history. The 
teacher who pursues this method of grading 
on one branch does not practice fairness, for 
he is doing educational injusti:e to most of 
the pupils committed to his care. 








Noruine that Dr. Lyman Abbott ever 





wrote contains more truth than the follow- 
ing : 

**Our religious problems are the problems 
of to day, not of yesterday. We shall never 
make any progress by copying on our slates 
the problems which our fathers did, looking 
in histcry to see their answers, and writing 
them down. It is not answers, it is work the 
age wants. An old sermon is never a good 
sermon. Truth; ike the manna of old time, 
must be gathered fresh every morning.” 

Fundamental truth, like.the everlasting 
rocks, is old; but as the rocks decay and 
form the soil from which the plants get food. 
so this old truth must be continually ground 
to powder and worked into-new forms, or 
the needs of man will not be satisfied. New 
forms of beauty are continually growing 
from that which is as old as the creation. 
The elements of the beautiful Pasque flower, 
now covering the prairies of the Northwest, 
are wonderfully old, but the flowers are 
fresh from the ground, new on our Easter 
Sunday. There is a charm in freshness, 
even though it is only a repetition of what 
has been seen before. We like the things 
of to-day! It is an instinct of human nature. 


+ 


Tue discussion concerning woman's sphere 
has again broken out. It always does when 
the weather grows warmer and the few dor- 
mant ideas of certain reformers thaw out 
We shall hear the same old talk about whata 
woman is fitted to do, and the debate will 
end with the conclusion that she may do 
whatever she is fitted to do. This means 
that she may teach school if she will not in- 
sist upog recejving as much as men,that she 
may become a doctor, or a lawyer, or a car- 
penter, or a plumber, or even a stock jobber 
and banker, if she can, and even she may 
vote, and marry if she is asked. 

Men have pretty generally believed in the 
inferiority of woman, or, to state it more 
agreeably, men have commonly believed in 
the superiority of themselves. Once in a 
while, through the influence of civilization, 
they have boen led to admit a little more, as, 
for instance, in a New Hampshire town a 
schoo] committee gave to a young lady a 
certificate, that read: “This is to certify 
that Fanny Noyes stands on a medium with 
other girls of ler age and sex, and, for what 
we know, ig as good as folks in general”! 
That is all most men can be m de to admit. 
The proposition that she has just as good a 
right to marry and support her husband, asa 
man has to marry and support his wife, is 
generally believed to be false; in fact, very 
few women believe it themselves. But as 
the worl.! grows better it will admit more. 
It knows enough, but it won't admit it, es- 
pecially when this question is under discus- 
sion. For example, most men will agree that 
fish and roast beef are good for a man and 
his wife; but these same men will not admit 
that Greek and law are as good for wives as 
for husbands. There is not one lawyer in 
ten million who would admit his wife toa 
law partnership on an equality with himself. 
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Tue Music Teachers’ National Association at New 
York, July 1-38. 

The American Institute of Instruction at New- 
port, R. I., July 7-9. 

The National Educational Association at Sara- 
toga, N. Y., July 14-18. 

' The New York State Teachers’ Association at 
Chautauqua, July 7-9. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Association at Chau- 
tauqua, July 7-9. 

THE Mind Articles will be omitted for a few 
weeks until the members of the Mind Class are 
heard from. Let us hear what you have been do- 
ing. 








Pror. 8. H. Parr of Minnesota, says: ‘‘ The live 
teacher who provides himself or herself with the 
proper tools for teaching, commands $10 to $50 per 
mor.th more than those who do not.” 





Hon. Jonn W. Hotcomsr, Supt. of Public In- 
struction of Indiana, appointed Friday April 10 
as Arbor Day for the public schools, and recom- 
mended ‘‘that wherever possible trustees, superin- 
tendents and teachers make suitable preparations 
and do what can be done towards beautifying their 
school grounds, with the accompaniment of ap 
propriate literary exercises.” 





Dr. W. N. Hartman and Mrs. Eudora Hailman 
of La Porte, Md., will conduct a summer school of 
four weeks, for instruction in Kindergarten and 
Primary Teaching. The school will open immedi- 
ately after the meeting of the National Association, 
at Saratoga Springs and continue four weeks. Full 
particulars can be obtained by addressing Dr. 
Hailman. 





Miss L. E. PatrivGe, the author of ‘Talks on 
Teaching” and ‘‘ Quincy Methods,” will return to 
institute work during the season of 1885. Con- 
cerning her success the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal says: ‘‘ The acceptable character of her work— 
instruction, readings, lectures—is so well known 
that no endorsement is needed, either of its excel- 
lence or of the popular favor with which it is every- 
where regarded.” 


* 


THE Central School Journal says: ‘Some one 
has said that the ‘New Education’ is dead, and 
that Col. Parker killed it by his expression, ‘a vo- 
cabulary of words.’ If this is so, it is about the 
liveliest corpse we ever saw. Never was there a 
time when old fashioned methods, whose useful- 
ness long ago died, were being abandoned so gener- 
ally. Never was there a time when fresh ideas of 
vigor and worth vitalized our system into a 
healthy, helpful one, as at present. If the ‘New 
Education’ is dead its ghost is mightily active.” 








THE large and valuable volume of the Proceed 
ings of the National Association at Madison, 1884, 
is now ready. As many members may have 
changed their residences since the time of the 
meeting, it is necessary for those who desire to 
have this volume sent to them by mail, to forward 
to N. A. Calkins, Treasurer, 124 East 80th street, 
New York City, without delay, their present ad- 
dress in full, also 15 cents toward payment of post- 
age on the volume. If your address has been 
changed from the place given, please state, first, 
what address you gave; second, what your present 
address is. 


DuRING the past few months something has oc- 
curred in your school that others ought to know 
about. Scme method of teaching, grading, visit- 
ing, conducting general exercises—something—that 
the world ought to know. Now, sit down, write it 
out, condense, make it crisp, pointed, applicable, 
and send it tous. You are bound to help the pro- 
fession. 

Some say they have not the “ gift of utterance.” 
These people remind us of a poor fellow who was 
arrested for some petty act, and brought before a 
justice. He told him to tell what he had been do- 
ing. He answered, *'I haven't a flow of language 
sufficient to express my thoughts.” ‘ But,” said 
the justice,” ‘Tell what you did.” ‘I haven't the 


+ 





gift of expression,” he whined. ‘‘But,” stormed the 
magistrate, ‘‘tell what you did or I'll commit you 
to jail for three months.” ‘‘I can’t find words to 
express my feelings on the present occasion!” the 
poor fellow blubbered ; and so he went to jail. 





THE school trustees of the Nineteenth Ward of 
this city are investigating the charges of corporal 
punishment made against some of the public school 
teachers. The Tribune recently said in reference 
to this affair that ‘‘The time has long since gone 
by when public opinion will tolerate whipping as a 
means of discipline for refractory pupils. If a 
scholar is so bad as to be impervious to such moral 
correctives as a teacher may properly apply, his 
place is not in a school with decent boys and girls, 
who go there to learn, but in the House of Correc- 
tion. Whipping is certainly out of place now in 
the city school-room, where teacuers are neither 
jailers nor authorized guardians ” 

These remarks show the trend of public opinion, 
whether in the right or wrong direction is a deci- 
sion we leave to the readers of the JOURNAL. 

Mr. Merwin, of the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, remarks: 

‘*We stand for ‘The New!’ 
Where do you stand ?” 

. For the best,—for Socrates, Comenius, Froebel, 
Horace Mann, David Page, Parker, as far as they 
were right. Some people imagine that improved 
methods are embodied in some person. They op- 
pose advanced thought, because Col. Parker said 
something at Madison or somewhere else they 
didn’t believe, therefore, the whole system is 
wrong. One thing is certain there is a right, and 
it neither grows old or new! The rub is to find it! 
If found, keep it! ‘‘ Rightthe day must win.” It 
is not personal! Men die, the right never dies! 
Our desire is to find the right, and keepit. In 
doing this we care not by what name it is called. 
The word ‘‘New” is good. We have used it, and 
propose to continue to do so until a better word is 
invented. 





WE intend to double the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL. It can easily be done because: 

1. Ir Is WORTHY OF SUPPORT. We are not de- 
ceived. Thousands of teachers have said that it 
has given them inspiration and assistance. 

2. If Is FCLL OF JUST WHAT TEACHERS WANT. 
Look over a single number and see. Its articles 
are not preachments but HELPS, giving the philoso- 
phy and practice of good teaching. 

8. EVERY REAL TEACHER WILL DISSEMINATE EDU- 
CATIONAL THOUGHT. By doing so he helps the 
cause, secures better work, and hastens the time of 
more professional spirit. 

4. THE JOURNAL IS ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 
Principles are old, but their applications are new. 
The changes in teaching and text-books are certain 
in the near future to be many. The JOURNAL will 
keep up with this progress of thought. We say 
these things, for we believe them, and because we 
desire to do the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, we especially ask your help. 








A LONG step would be taken towards rendering 
our State Associations perfectly successful if 
membership in them could be made permanent and 
not temporary. As it now is they are at the mercy 
of those who happen to attend. If circumstances 
are favorable, and a ‘‘boom”’ can be created, treas- 
uries are overflowing, but if there happen to be a 
succession of dry years, debts accumulate which 
only a booming president can pay off. 

The way to remedy this state of affairs is to have 
@ permanent elected membership, who would 
pledge themselves to pay a stipulated amount an- 
nually. During the year, bills would be sent to 
members, and whether they attend or not, they 
would pay. In this way it would be known how 
much money the association could rely upon. But 
the greatest benefit coming from such a plan would 
be the creation of a professional spirit.and class. 
Why should we not be as exclusive and inclusive 





as the doctors or ministers ? 


It is to be hoped that at the coming meeting oj 
the State Associations some move will be made to. 
wards making them more representative in char. 
acter. It would create a greater respect for the 
organizations among teachers themselves, and cer. 
tainly they would look upon them as something 
more than temporary organizations, eking out , 
living by the grace of those who see fit to met to. 
gether, whether they be ornamental or working 
members of the profession. 





A RECENT writer expresses his mind in the 
following advice: ‘‘ For inexperienced teachers 
who look to their journal somewhat as they do ty 
their normal teacher, an old journal is just as good 
asa new one, provided it gives the detailed hints use. 
ful to the novice. For this class of readers, the dif. 
ference of a few years in the date of such articles ag 
they require is of no moment. If they could be 
induced to subscribe for back volumes of any first. 
class journal they would be nearly as well off as 
with current volumes. But, of course, this they 
will not do. Their hash must be dished up » 
season. It makes little difference when it was 
first cooked, so long as it has not been passed to 
them before.” For our part, we have some choice 
as to the age of hash before we are made to eat it 
—educational hash especially. In their anxiety to 
prove that there is nothing good that is new, and 
nothing new that is good, some people are led to 
make most foolish remarks. Among the thou 
sands of observing teachers, are there no improv- 
ments ? no better ways thought out? Are we to 
believe that educational methods stand still while 
the rest of the world is moving’ Take what is 
good, old or new; think it over, and discover better 
ways of doing old things. The world isn’t dead: 
it was never more thoroughly alive. We are on 
the eve of radical changes in our grammatical and 
arithmetical text-books. There is no doubt ast. 
this. Thousands of teachers are dissatisfied with 
present methods and results, and are anxiously 
asking for instruction. How would they be suiced 
with old files of an old paper ? 





Mrs. Haynik, in the Illinois School Journal, 
says: 

“There are gocd reasons for giving special 
attention to the teaching of English. A thorough 
knowledge of one’s own language is a very desir 
able accomplishment, but to the child it is more,— 
it is a necessfty. for it is the medium through which 
all the knowledge acquired in other department: 
must be conveyed. Children who have heard 
nothing but pure English, from the cradle, learn to 
speak correctly without an effort; they learn as the 
mocking bird learns,—by imitation. ° great ma 
jority, however, hear nothing from infancy but 
poor English, and by imitation they form inc ‘rrect, 
and often, ludicrous habits of speech, which, in 


after life, me a source of mortification an/ an- 
noyance, unless they are broken up before they 
reds of wit- 


grow strong and unyielding. Hun 
nesses testify to this fact frankly and sadly.” 


Nothing could be better said. We early learn to 
speak by imitation. Forms of speech wifh which 
we are familiar soon become crystalized, and do 
what we will, they show themselves. We heard 
Robert Collyer recently, and at oncedetected m ny 
grammatical inaccuracies, learned in his Yorksliire 
youth. These habits of speech must be broken up 
‘before they grow strong and unyielding ;” in o her 
words, in the primary and intermediate stages of 
school life. Long before a pupil can understand 
“agreement,” *‘‘ complement,” ‘attribute,’ “as 
sumed and predicated qualities and actiuns,” “ the 
power of the infinitive and the participle,” and 
“noun, adjective and adverbial clauses,” the power 
of imitation and continual repetition must be 
brought to bear on the learner. The price of cor 
rect speech is eternal vigilance. We conversed 
with a lady, a few days since, who spoke elegant 
English. To our surprise we found she was abso 
lutely ignorant of technical.grammar. ‘How cal 
this be possible?” we asked. ‘I take great care 
correct my errors of speech. Every «day | ,read 
some good author and note my grammatical sins. 
In this way I am able to speak correctly.” ‘It is 


a very sensible plan,” we said, ‘and one worthy | 





of universal imitation .” 
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for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
KINDERGARTEN METHODS APPLIED TO 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By May MACKINTOSH. 

Before opening my subject, I wish to say most 
emphatically that all taking of Kindergarten 
mwnethods into public schools, unless in their entirety, 
can be only a temporary resource—the best possible 
at the present moment—but still only a relatively 
pest. It is trying to supply to the child, after he 
enters the primary department, that with which 
he should have been familiar before he was ad- 
mitted. This can only be done fragmentarily, and 
at odd moments, while the teacher is otherwise 
oceapied. In the Kindergarten, the child has the 
full attention of the Kindergartner, and progresses 
accordingly. 

Still, there are some teachers who intuitively 
grasp the possibilities for good in every new sug- 
gestion, however bare and slight: and they will 
make a success of everything they care to take 
hold of. Others, again, not having enough insight 
into the Kindergarten system, will call it slight 
and superficial, instead of allowing their own 
knowledge of it to be so. 

No slight or superficial knowledge will do; a 
specil training is required besides the general 
training in the history and principles of pedagogy 
necessary to all teachers. But yet some good may 
be done by taking in such fragments from the 
Kindergarten tables as will most readily work in 
with the public school system. 

Excluding, therefore, everything which presup- 
poses much space, and more or less expense, there 
remain certzin easily-adapted methods of, at once, 
interesting and educating the children 

Freebel’s mind was of the mathematical and 
scientific order, and so we find the whole sys- 
tem of gifts and occupations going in logical 
sequence from the sphere—the simplest of solids— 
to the embodied point. Of these gifts and occupa- 
tions, we can take those illustrating the plane, the 
line, and the point. These are embodied planes, 
lines, and points, in order that they may meet the 
stage of the child’s development. 

For the plane we have: 

1. Parquetry papers, ready gummed, in 
squares, and in four different triangular 
forms (equilateral, right isosceles, obtuse isos 
celes, and right scalene triangles’. These 
are in packages, put up by Milton Bradley & 
Co., Springfield, Mass., and are in the six 
so-called primary and secondary colors. 
Circles may also be obtained, but are not 
gummed. The cost is trifling. Squares of 
wrapping paper may .be’ cut by the older 
children, and vsed for mounting the Par- 
quetry work; or the papers may be pasted 
on thin card-board (old boxes, calendars, and 
the like, that the children can procure them 
selves), and then cut out, that they may be 
used as tablets again and again; for design 
work, and for the teaching of number, form, 
and color. 

2 When the child is familiar with most of the 
plane geometric forms, he is ready for prob- 
lems in form. With folding papers, 4x4 
inches, tell him to make one fold or crease, 
having the two edges touch exactly every- 
where. What form has he made? How 
many? Similar, or dissimilar? From all 
possibilities of one fold, go on to two and 
three, always taking care to get the next 
form or forms with as little change as pos- 
sible, making no uaconnected jumps, so to 
speak. As to cost, a package of a hundred 
papers, assorted colors, can be obtained for 
twelve cents at Schermerhorn & Co.’s (Kin- 
dergarten department), 7 E. 14th st., New 
York, or at any other Kindergarten material 
depot, as also may be all the materials re- 
quired for the work described in this paper. 

For the line we have: 

1. The Gonigraph or Connected Slat. It is a 
folding rule, one meter in length, and in ten 
joints, each one decimeter, or almost four 








inches long. Each end slat is marked into 
centimeters or millimetres, thus giving the 
child an opportunity of becoming familiar- 
ized with the lineal measurements of the 
metric system, if such familiarity be desired. 
With it the teacher, or the children in turn, 
may form any plane geometric figure; and 
by so doing, gain a clearer idea of its pro- 
portions. The gonigraph is more suited to 
the intermediate class than to the Kinder- 
garten proper. 

2. Sticks. Either a box of wooden toothpicks, 
which may be obtained anywhere for ten 
cents the 500, or the Kindergarten box of 
squared sticks that will not roll, at twenty 
cents, will answer the purpose. The Kin- 
dergarten sticks are in five lengths—5, 4, 3, 
2, and 1 inches; thus possessing the advan- 
tage of familiarizing these measurements, so 
that the child can tell by the eye the length 
of any short line. 

In form, all the straight line plane figures 
may be made, and repeated in the different 
sizes of sticks, one inside the other; or sym- 
metrically arranged, by opposites, around a 
central figure. Thus an octagon may have 
squares on each of its sides, and vice versa. 
There is boundless room for invention after 
a few hints have been given by the teacher. 
The child can also make simple outlines of 
familiar objects—chair, table, and the like, 
as in the outline drawing from the reading 
charts. 

Number can be thoroughly and easily 
taught. Arrange ten sticks (two inch) in 
ones, twos threes, etc. Count by ones, twos, 
etc., forward and backward. 

In number and form combined, give prob- 
lems. Make four two-inch squares. How 
many sticks in one square? How many in 
all together? Make two inch sided triangle 
(equilateral). H»>w many sticks, and so on. 

3. Thread Game. This includes both straight 
and curved lines. The materials are a slate, 
sharp slate pencil, and wet red thread, or 
worsted, about eighteen inches long, with 
the ends neatly tied together. In connec- 
tion with this may be taken the learning 
how to make different knots, how to untie 
very hard knots, and how to do up and tie 
parcels. The wet thread adheres to the 
slate, and may be moved by the pencil-point 
into different forms, more usually curved. 
This moving must be done by opposites, 
first, the right side, then the left, then the 
back, and then the front, unless in the case 
of outlines of objects. This work gives 
a greater delicacy and lightness of touch, 
which is an admirable preparation for 
drawing. 

For illustrating the point we have: 

The bean (white-soaked and split, so as to get 
one flat surface); the lentil, which is flat 
enough, but poor in color. Oats, and any 
small seeds or shells will answer the same 
purpose. A slate may be ruled into squares, 
and a seed placed on each intersection of 
the lines. Then one between every two 
already placed, and so on. Forms may be 
made as with the other materials. N.B.— 
The children can quickly learn to rule their 
slates with sufficient accuracy, and this of 
itself is a most valuable lesson. Any especi 
ally original or beautiful form may be 
gummed on cardboard, and used to decorate 
the school-room; or may be drawn or dotted 
on the board. 

The materials used should be introduced with a 
little object lesson; and this should be reviewed 
and added to as time and opportunity serve. 

Two books that will aid the teacher much are 
Miss Anna Johnson’s ‘‘ Education by Doing’’—I be- 
lieve only sixty cents to teachers —and Mrs. Kraus- 
Bootle’s ‘‘ Kinidergarten Guide,” for the self-instruc- 
tion of Kindergartriers and mothers. 

So far, some material has been necessary. There 





yet remain two aids towards an instructive and 


enjoyable school-life, and these are most important. 
They are— 

1. Stories suited to the child’s experiences and 
stage of development, and with a definite 
purpose. 

2. Songs (and such games as can be played in 
small space.) 

We must have frequent changes of employment 
at the best of times for the little ones; and on 
rainy, dull days, who has not felt the value of some 
unexpected, though trifling pleasure? So it is well 
to have something extra for such times. The 
brightening of the little faces will be ample repay- 
ment. 

1. Stories must be short, clear in detail, and 
always with a special underlying thonght 
to be developed. No moral must be drawn; 
it is not child-like to reduce the moral to 
words. If you can introduce imitations of 
sounds made by animals, or act out your 
stories by assuming different voices and 
gestures for the different characters, so 
much the better for holding the attention of 
your audience. Remember that the repro- 
duction of this story —at first in answers to 
questions from different children, then in 
the entire story told by one child—is an im- 
portant step gained for the language lesson. 
Composition will be robbed of half of its 
terrors if the children early grow accus- 
tomed to expressing their thoughts in good 
English. And in no way can moral instruc- 
tion so well be given; it is breathed in as 
naturally as pure air, from the atmosphere 
of interested attention that prevails during 
the hearing of a well-told tale. 

Or direct instruction in the facts of Na- 
ture and the industries of life may be given. 
I have known children of five and six spell- 
bound with the delight of hearing the story 
of ‘‘where iron comes from.” Of course, 
such things must be greatly simplified 
Then stories of animals are a never-failing 
source of amusement, outside of their value 
educationally. Turn the children out into 
Nature with their eyes opened to its beauties, 
and they will have less time for vicious and 
demoralizing literature in later years. Miss 
J. Stickney’s ‘* Child’s Book of Language” is 
admirably fitted for the carrying on of the 
work begun by judicious stories for repro- 
duction when the children are able to read 
and write. 


Songs and Games. Mrs. Clara Beeson Hubbard's 
‘* Merry Songs and Games” is the best book yet 
published, and though some Kindergartners criti- 
cise the music as being unsuited for children’s 
voices, I must say that the children themselves— 
no mean authorities—like these tunes and words 
best, and ask to sing them oftenest. Taking this 
book as the standard we find several well-marked 
divisions. First, the finger games, which through 
play, develop the hand and fingers, making them 
less clumsy, and incapable of separate action. 
Second, the songs relating to the different trades, 
and imitation of the actions p rformed by each 
artisan. And third, all songs representing objects 
in Nature. The gestures are in all cases to be drawn 
from the observation and knowledge of the children. 
If no one knows how the sawyer saws, it must be 
found out, if not illustrated -with real saw and 
wood before the children. 

The games are usually played in acircle. Those 
that are unfitted for the schoolroom may be 
taught on fine days in the open air: and though 
adding to the teacher’s work, will be worth the 
trouble of teaching. It is a great thing gained if 
children know their teacher can evjoy a game as 
much as themselves; that he or she is, in fact, 
human; and not astern, unbending personification 
of justice and wisdom. And im conclusion, the 
child becomes, through his play, already one of the 
workers of the world. He is carpenter, builder, 
boat-maker—whatever he sees about him he wishes 
to reproduce. 

And not only this, but he sees Nature and the 





industries of life in close connection,—as in learn 
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ing. of Nature in the life of the trees, and of social 
arts from the various manufactured forms of wood; 
.and, however simply, some of the grand meanings 
_of the relationship between the two must begin to 

‘dawn for him. 

_ Knowledge of Nature and love of Nature, respect 
for work, and love for the great brotherhood of 
workers—is not this an end worth striving for, 
worth waiting for, aye. worth giving our best and 
noblest energies to attain? 





Wor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
DISEASES OF THE WILL. 


(Mind Article, XXX.) 
EXOESS OF WILL POWER. 


' "We are indebted for many thoughts and facts in 
these articles to the work on “Diseases of the 
Will,” by Th. Ribot. 

A case is mentioned of a woman of intelligence, 
who used to feel the need of going into some lonely 
place and shouting aloud. Under these circum- 
stancés she would give vent to her grievances and 
complaints and surroundings. She knew perfectly 
well that it was wrong to do what she did, but she 
said *‘she must speak and satisfy her grudges.” 

A victim of melancholia, pursued with the 
thought of suicide, arose in the night, knocked at 
his brother’s door and cried to him, *‘Come quick ; 
suicide is pursuing me, and soon I shall be unable 
to withstand it.” 

An irresistible impulse to steal, set fire to houses, 
speak out in meeting, snatch a chair dway when 
‘one is about to sit down in it, deny doing a 
favor when kindly asked, belong to this class of 
disorders. Such cases are frequently met with in 
schools. A pupil is suddenly seized with an irre- 
sistible impulse to do something outlandish or 
wicked. He cannot explain why, and the teacher 
is at utter loss to know what todo. The scholar, 
when asked, is as much nonplused as the rest, and 
when earnestly pressed to give a reason can only 
say, ‘‘I cannot tell what made me doit. Some- 
thing pushed me on; I could not help it.” 

Instances are mentioned of a young woman who 
chews up her gowns, of an art amateur who 
punched a hole through the canvas of a painting, 
of a man who was haunted by the thought that he 
might commit to writing that he had been guilty 
of some crime, of a boy who collects and keeps all 
the strings he can find, and of a man in Iowa who 
collected all the old scraps of iron he could find. 

Some pupils are seized with an irresistible desire 
to get a gre:t number of pencils or certain kinds 
of paper. They are laughed at for the habit, but 
it does no good. 

These instances show that it is necessary for 
teachers to be on the lookout for such cases in the 
school-room. When a child is suddenly, and with- 
out apparent cause, obstinate, refusing to do what 
he has been usually willing to do, or persisting in 
doing what he knows to be wrong, it may be sus- 
peeted that his will is diseased. If this is the case, 
punishment will do no good. Other means must 
be used. The remedy is through the attention. 
When the pupil loses the power of governing bim- 
self, he is continually liable to be governed by ca- 
price and impulse. The methods of cultivating 
the attention have been spoken of in former arti- 
cles. These must be carefully adapted to the wants 
of individual cases. In more instances than some 
are willing to admit, the teacher becomes a physi 
cian of the mind, and, perhaps, an adviser to par- 
ents concerning the healing of the body; for bodily 
conditions have much to do with the states of the 
mind, especially the will, memory, and attention. 

AXIOMS AND DIRECTIONS. 


1. Eeternal causes affect the will. 
. 2. The voluntary action of the will is the aim of 
the teacher. 
3. The cause of disorders of the will often may 
be found in bodily conditions. 
4. A careful distinction should be made between 
pill, properly active, and will in diseased action, 
or willfulnesa. ' , a 
5. A thorough knowledge of mutives is necessary 
in order properly to treat the will. 


6. The will must be governed by moral influ- 


ences. An immoral character invariably produces 
a disordered will. Strong moral convictions pro- 
duce strong will power. ve 

7. Following from the foregoing. comes the 
fact that a truth loving person will be a truth-seek- 
ing person. To believe a doctrine with all the heart, 
mind, and soul, will produce corresponding deter- 
minations as to life actions. 

8. Since morality comes from a belief. in the 
truth, or truth underlies morality, it follows that 
we must know the basis of morality before we can 
know the ultimate basis of all will power. This is 
LovE. Without sincere love to God and man there 
can be no true morality, no truth, and no intelli- 
gent will. 

REMARK: It is often said that a person addicted 
to bad habits yields to temptation on account of a 
weak will. This is a wrong conclusion. In such 
persons the will is weak toward the right, but 
strong toward the wrong. A drunkard will have 
hisdram. His will is overmastering. The right 
has little or no influence upon him. The difficulty 
with him is his will is unbalanced or diseased. He 
has turned the whole course of his determinations 
in the wrong direction. 

REMARK: HABITS DETERMINE THE WILL. Let a 
person continue in a certain line of action, persist- 
ently, and he will reach a point where he cannot 
will to do otherwise than he has been doing. One 
kind of willing will suffer a paralysis, but another 
kind will grow stronger. It is so with the eye; 
when one is lost the other grows stronger than be- 
fore. A habit of right willing will weaken the 
tendency of wrong willing until, by and by, it be- 
comes almost, if not entirely, extinct. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SUCCESS IN THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Supt. 8S. B. Wutson, Faribault, Minn. 


The things that in the main have contributed to 
success in my work are: 1. Thorough inspection 
of the schools in reference to organization, manage- 
ment, methods of instruction, thoroughness of 
work, and when at all practicable, regular grading 
of the schcol. 2. Providing the schools with 
good teachers. This is, of course. the most import- 
ant matter. Somewhat rigid examinations have 
accomplished two things; they have weeded out a 
large number of incompetent teachers, and, what 
has been more especially desired, made all feel the 
necessity of thorough preparation. Teachers who 
were not only well qualified in the branches they 
were expected to teach, but who were well pre- 
pared for the work of teaching have been sought. 
So examinations in theory and practice of teach- 
ing, and showing professional skill have followed, 
and to a considerable extent, superseded examina- 
tions testing scholarship. 

Teachers’ meetings and teachers’ institutes have 
been well worked up, and made of the most prac- 
tical character. Quite a number of teachers have 
been induced to attend Normal and other high 
schools. 

Frequent visiting of good schools has been en- 
couraged. Last but not least, professional reading 
is strongly urged. Progressive teachers are the 
kind needed. The most difficult teachers to get 
along with are the ‘‘well qualified,” ‘“‘experienced” 
ones who are in the “ruts.” 

3. Interesting the school officers and parents in 
the schools. The last has followed almostas a mat. 
ter of necessity from the others. Give thé districts 
good teachers and good schools, and the people will 
be interested and extend their co-operation, which 
is of great assistance to both teachers and superin- 
tendents. 





Force is a poor way of making pupils indus- 
trious. Truth is pleasing to the natural mind and, 
pupils should be early taught to delight in hard 
study. Good scholars can never be developed by 
force. 








- Every lesson should haye some definite object in 
view. What object can the teacher. have in view 
in teaching Circulating Decimals { 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL; 
NO. III. 


Ry Pror. C. T. BARNEs. 
INTERMEDIATE WORK. 

This preliminary work being well done, son 
well-written elementary geography may then lk 
put into the hands of the pupil, to be read in class 
and to form the beginning of text-book study i, 
this science. A suitable portion may re read by 
the pupils, and form the subject of animated ¢o,. 
versation in the class-room, after which anothe; 
portion may be assigned for the next recitation. 

At that recitation, all books being laid aside the 
lesson read the previous day should be reproduced 
in the language of the pupils, then sharp question. 
ing by the teacher upon the part of geograpby 
already learned should follow; then another par: 
should be read and talked about as before. 

At every recitation, reference should be made to 
the part of the earth which the children can g¢¢, 
and to the forms of vegetable and animal life with 
which they are familiar. Every effort should le 
made to arouse a glorious enthusiasm on the part 
of teacher and pupils, to awaken thought, foster, 
love for study, and clothe the geography hour with 
an interest so absorbing, that it will make the 
pupils unwilling to be absent from a single recita 
tion. Here the fogy will say, ‘‘That is very gooi 
theory, but it can’t be carried out in the school 
room.” Can’t it? I have seen a class of twenty 
five or thirty intermediate pupils so complete) 
absorbed, that absences from the geography class 
would not average one in a month, and the master 
ing of the daily lessons in geograph7 became a 
source of decided pleasure to its members. 

That venerable saw, ‘‘ As is the teacher, so will 
be the school,” will be here put to the test. The 
teacher who sits crossed-legged in an easy chair, 
book in hand, tracing question and answer with 
his finger, and expecting a deep, abiding interest 
to be felt and shown by his classes in geography, 
might better undertake to batter down Gibralter 
with a pop-gun; he will be more likely to succeed 
in his efforts. But the teacher who, feeling a pr - 
found and ever-increasing interest in geographical 
study as a m-ans of enlarging his own intelligence, 
and having made the most careful special prepara- 
tion for every class-exercise, lays aside his book, 
and, standing in the presence of bis pupils, permits 
them to see that his own interest is fully aroused, 
will inspire them with his own enthusiasm; the 
old listless, spiritless recitation hour will give way; 
and in its stead there wi!l be an hour rich in inter 
est and value to all concerned. In this intermedi- 
ate stage, the shape, size, and motions of the earth, 
the facts as to day and night, the changes of the 
seasons, heat and cold, rain and sunshine. should 
be familiarly explained by the teacher. A gooi 
globe will prove of great value to the skillful 
teacher in explaining some of these phenomena. 

In connection with this work, there should be 
selections of suitable reading matter made from the 
reader and other books, to be read in class, and 
pupils should be encouraged to read books of travel 
and adventure, stories, and descriptions of plants 
and animals. This is one of the richest mines tha 
can be worked. Here can be. laid the foundation 
of a love for good reading. Books like ** Lost in4 
Jungle,” ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun,” ‘Stanley: 
Explorations,” ‘‘Livingstone’s Last Journals. 
“‘ Zigzag Journies,” Dr. Kane’s ‘‘ Arctic Explore 
tions,” and a host of others, will be eagerly re 
by the children when once a proper interest bas 
been aw: kened in the study of geography. 

ADVANCED WORK. 

In the final stage of geographical study, the ™4/ 
is the basis of such study, and pupils should be ™ 
quired to draw each map with some care, as the 
readiest way to learn it. These maps should & 
drawn with more exactness than those of 
earlier stages of.the work; but too much "m 
should not be wasted in the attempt t » make them 
minutely accurate. 
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The object is not to make pretty pictures, but 
by a series of rapid, bold sketches. to familiarize 
the pupils with the general outline of continent or 
country, the upraised forms, the system of drain- 
age, the political divisions, and the location of im- 
portant cities. 

An order of map drawing is here suggested: 

I. Boundaries, includirg streams and bodies of 
water found on th~ boundary lines. 

Il. Internal features, including, 

(a) Streams and bodies of water not on the 
pounding lines ’ 

(b) Upraised forms, as hills and mountains, 
plains, plateaus. 

(c) Location of cities and important villages. 

(d) Routes of travel and commerce. 

(e) Political divisions; as, countries, 
counties, or towns. 

If the teacher can draw skillfully, he should 
sketch each map on the board, according to this or 
some other well-arranged system, while the pupils 
reproduce them on paper or on the board. Easily-re- 
membered measurements may be used to advantage 
in getting the outline. Such maps, drawn by 
teacher and pupi's, are worth more for first study 
than the best painted maps in existence. As soon, 
however, as the pupils become familiar with the 
main features of the topography, the published 
maps may be used with good results. As in all 
other branches of school-work, there must be ex- 
haustive study, if teacher and pupils would possess 
an exact and comprehensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter of geography. 

This study should be carried on in accordance 
with some properly arranged plan, as a systematic 
arrangement will best serve to fix the matter in 
thememory. A suitable order of study is here 
suggested for consideration. 

Study exhaustively, by topic, using text-books 
and all other reliable sources of information, 

I, Position, as related to other bodies of land or 
water, or as determined by latitude and longitude. 

Il. Relief forms. 

IU. Inland waters (drainage). 

IV. Soil, minerals, and climate. 

V. Vegetation and animal life. 

VI. Political divisions. 

VIl. Races of men, their characteristics, and 
occupations. 

VII. Routes of travel and commerce, whether 
natural or artificial. 

IX Internal improvements. 

X. Intelligence, religion, and governments; and, 
finally, 

XI. History and literature. 

TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BUSINESS FORMS. 


By C. W. G. Hype, Institute Conductor State Nor- 
mal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 
PART IJI.—ACCOUNTS. 

27. Book-keeying is the recording of business 
transactions. : 

28. A Resourer is property possessing value. 

20. A Liability is a debt 

30 Net Worth is the excess uf resources over lia- 
bilities. 

31. In Single Kntry Book keeping, accounts with 
persons are the «nly ones kept. In Double Entry, 
0 her accounts are kept, such as ‘ Mdse,” “ Live 
Stock,” os Expense,” be Cash,” “ Produce,” “ Bills 
Receivable,” ete. 

32. The books usually kept in Single Entry are 
the Day Book, the Cash Buok, and the olen 

33. In the Day Bookare recorded all transacti 
which make any persons our debtors or creditors. 

34. Our debtors are those who-owe us. 

35. Our ereditors are those whom we ove. 

36. In the Ledyer aro written the names of all 
our debtors and creditors, and under each mame all 
Sums the person owes us, and al! sums we owe the 
person are collected from the Day Book: ~~ 

37. Posting is the process of transferring amounts 
from the Day Beok to the Ledger. The process of 
posting is as follows: 1. Write the date in the date 
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columns of the Ledger. 2. Write some explanation 
of the transaction in the wide or explanation col- 
umn of the Ledger. 3. Write the page of the Day 
Book from which the amount is taken, in the page 
column of the Ledger. 4. Write the amount in the 
money column ofthe Ledger. 5. Write the page of 
the Ledger to which the amount has been posted, 
in the page column of the Day Book. Amounts 
that a person owes us are placed on the left hand 
or debit side of his account in the Ledger, and 
amounts we owe him on the right hand, or credit 
side. 

38. In the Cash Book are placed, in the left-hand 
column or page, all amounts of cash received, and 
on the right-hand column or page all amounts of 
cash paid out. If the account is accurately kept, 
the difference between the footings of the two col- 
umns or pages at any time, will be the amount of 
cash on hand. © 

39. The object of book-keeping is to enable the 
proprietor of a business to ascertain at any time 
his business standing, that is: 

1. The amount of his resource:. 

2. The amount of his liabilities. 

3. The amount of-his gains or losses. 

4. His net capital. (This is sometimes called 
Net Worth, or Net Investment, or Interest in 
the Business.) 

PART IV.—BUSINESS SETS. 

° Set No. I. A Student's Cash Book. 
40. This Set is written with the view of encour- 
aging students to keep a systematic record of their 
own business transactions. 
The habit of keeping an exact account of all cash 
received and paid out cannot fail to benefit the 
student in the following particulars: 
(1.) It will tendto make him avoid unnecessary 
expenditures. 
(2.) He will acquire a familiarity with the vocabu- 
lary of business, and with the method of business 
record, that will better prepare him for keeping the 
books of a more extended business than any merely 
theoretical course, however long it may be. 
(3.) It will impress upon him the value of atten- 
tion to little things, and will have an important in- 
fluence in so moulding his character as to render 
him precise in his habits of thought, expression, 
and action. 
(4.) It will suggest to him the importance of econ- 
omy of time and energy, as well as of money. 
In view of these considerations, the student can 
not be too earnestly recommended to begin at once, 
for himself, a cash account such as that suggested 
in this Set. 
41. Let the pupil trace all the transactions, from 
the Memoranda to the Cash Book, so far as they 
are recorded, and then finish the record—ruling 
the book, and bring down the balance asin the 
given form. If the work is done correctly, the 
Cash Book will show a balance on hand of ¢—, 
on Nev. 18. 

MEMORANDA OF TRANSACTIONS. 
Sept. 2, 188. . .—(Let the year be that in which 
the student writes the Set.) I have cash on hand, 
$25:—Bought for cash, 1 study lamp, $1.; 1 wash- 
dish, 50c.; 1 water pail, 25c.; 1 cake soap, 15c.; 1 
box matches, 10c.; 1 looking glass, 50c.; 1 comb, 
10c.—Bought of Wm. Swinton for cash, 1 arithme- 
tic, 75c.; 1 U. S. History, $1.; 1 Algebra, $1.; 1 lead 
pencil, 10c.—Sept.3, Rec’d 25c. for digging pota 
toes after sch. hours.—Sept. 4, Bought a postal 
card.—Sept. 5, Paid for rent of room in advance, 
for 4 weeks, at the rate of 62§c. per week, the time 
beginning Sept. 2.— Sept. 6, Paid board 4 weeks it 
advance at $2.25 per week, the time beginning Sept. 
2.—Sept 8, Gave at church, 10>.—Sept. 16, Gave 
Se to an organ grinder —Sept. 17, Paid 5c. for 1 doz. 
buttons - Sept. 18, Gave 5c. for thread.—Sept. 20, 
Paid ic. for 2 needles.—Sept. 21, Rec'd $1. for dig- 
ging potatoes.—Sept. 21, Paid for admission to 
cireus, 50c.—Bought a postal card.—Sept. 23, Ree’d 
$1. for sawing wood.— Paid on board, $5.—Bought 
a can of cove oysters, 20c.—Oct. 1, Rec’d $5. for 
Hathing on Mr. Wilson’s house since Sept. 5.—Bo’t 
a 2c. stamp.—Oct. 7, Bought a bottle of ink for 5c. 





sweeping the school-house 2months. —Paid amount 
due this day for board and rent. (See statements 
dated Sept. 5 and Sépt. 6.)—Nov. 1, Bought for 
cash } quire foolscap paper, at 20c. per quire.— 
Nov. 3, Gave at church, 25c.—Nov. 7, Bought a 
pocket knife, paying cash, 65c.—Nov. 8, Traded 
knives with Edward Stanton, receiving 20c. to boot. 
—Nov. 9, Paid 5c. for a rubber eraser.—Nov. 10, 
Gave 5c. at church.— Nov. 12, Traded knives with 
Cecil Allen, he giving me 5c. to boot.—Nov. 13, 
Rec'd $3.50 for sawing wood.—Nov. 14. Made an 
even trade of knives with Bernard Mattson, and 
sold my new knife for 75c. in cash.—Nov. 15, At- 
tended a concert with Miss Dean; tickets, 25 cents 
each.—Nov. 17, Gave lic. at church.—Nov. 18, 
Rec'd from father a money order for $10, which I 
had cashed. and then settled in cash for the board 
and rent due on this date. 

42. When, in writing up this Cash Book, an entry 
has been made on the next to the last line of the 
right-hand or credit side, both sides should be 
added, and the footings placed on the line below 
the last crelit entry—care being taken to place 
them on the same line on both sides of the book, 
and the words ‘Amount forward” written at the 
left of each amount. The same words and the 
same amount should then be written on the upper 
lines of the two following pages. 
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GOVERNMENT. 





Principat J R. Moxxs, Elmira [igh School. 
LAWS. 

Law isa rule prescribing what men are to do, 

and prohibiting what they are not to do. 
KINDS OF LAWS. 

1. A Constitution prescribes the <uties, and de- 
fines the powers of those in whom the government 
is vested. It is sometimes called the fundamental 
Jaw—it is a law over the rulers in their official ac- 
tion. 

The Constitution of Great Britain is unwritten; 
that of the United States is writcen. 

2. The Common Law : this consists of rules of 
conduct binding from long usage, and founded in 
reason and justice. This body oflaw was brought 
to this country from England. Except in Louis- 
iana, it is in force in every State, except as set aside 
by. constitutions and written laws. 

8. The Written or Statute laws: these are passed 
by Congress, or State Legislatures. 

THE OBJECTS. 

1. To maintain the existence of the State, by the 
army and navy, the collection of taxea, the elec 
tion and appointment of officers, the government 
is guarded and its machinery kept turning. 

2. To secure to men that which belongs to them 
by nature, or is given to them by the State. 

THREE RIGHTS. 

1. Personal Security: to body, health, 
reputation. 

2. Private Property. 

3. Personal Liberty : to do as one pleases without 
interfering with the rights of others. 

Violation of law is punished by the forfeiture of 
some or all of these rights. 

The rights, duties, etc., of a man in a state, called 
Civil. 


virtue, 


DEPARTMENTS OF CIVIL GOVEKNMENT. 

1. Legislative: that which makes law. 

2. Judicial: that which interprets and applies 
law. 

3. Executive: that which enforces law. 

Thus government is divided into three depart- 
ments. Then, in our country, that wich belongs 
to each department is also divided between the na 
tion and the Stute. The “tate then delegates, by 
charters, a portion of its powers to officers of towns 
and citi-s 


BENEFITS OF THESE DIVISIONS. 
1. Rulers of greater qualifications for each de- 
partment way bs chosen. 
2. The danger of vesting too much power ina 
few is avoided. 





—Octi 12; Gave 5c. at chureh —Ort. 14 Paid $2. on 
board.—Oct 28, Paid for candy, 5c.—Recd $4 for 


3. The varied interests of different localities are 
mure properly promoted. 
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TABLE TALK. 


LETTERS. 





We have about four months free school in the year. 
The people, and most of the teachers, have never heard of 
the ‘“‘New Education,”except through your papers which 
I have distributed among them. I do not know of any 
who take an educational paper. We tried to hold an 
institute, but the teachers would not attend. What 
can I do to arouse an interest in education? The chil- 
dren are taught the alphabet from Webster's spelling 
books by all the teachers here. I tried a class by print- 
ing the letters on the blackboard, but did not notice 
very much improvement. What was the matter? I 
have a class that has been two months learning their 
letters, and don’t know them all yet. The parents are 
ignorant and never helpmeany. Is it all my fault? 
I can’t trust my students, but have to keep my eye on 
them, which bothers me very much while explaining 
on the backboard. You see whata fix I am in. Can 
you help meany? What must I do? xX. 

The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties has al- 
ways been a vexed problem. Light comes slowly early 
in the morning. In dark places it takes some time to 
diffuse correct ideas. This teacher is placed in the same 
position tha. thousands of others have been in. She must 
convert the peop'e, somewhat as missionaries to the 
heathen do. School exercises, short, interesting les- 
sons, occasional public declamations and dialogues are 
incidental means. But the greatest lever is the personal 
interest and improvement of the pupils. Show the 
parents that their children are improving. They will 
bear a great deal when the pupils are on the side of 
the teacher. 

* . * 

Supt. C. W. Grover, of Elko, Nevada, says: An ar- 
ticle in the ScHOOL JOURNAL of Feb. 21, credited to the 
London Teacher, on the subject of the adverb, prints 
the sentence, ‘‘ We walked,” and then gives as adverbs 
modifying the verb ‘‘ walked,” quickly, slowly, yester- 
day, etc. With all due deference to the great London 
educational journal, I object to the use of “‘ yesterday” 
asan adverb. Itis a noun in the objective case, the 
preposition being understood, and forms an adverbial 
phrase. Take for instance, ’‘ We walked yesterday,” 
then write, ‘‘ We walked Sunday.” Will any one claim 
that ‘‘ Sunday” is an adverb in the above sentence ? But 
yesterday was Sunday, and the expressions are identi- 
cal. ‘‘Quickly,” “slowly,” etc., in the given examples 
are adverbs, but not so with ‘‘ yesterday.” 


* 
* #* 


In reading some opinions of county superintendents, 
as expressed at the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, I came across the following by Supt. Sanford : 
‘‘Teachers are all the time hunting for penalties.” I 
think the professor struck straight from the shoulder 
that time. The sooner we begin to remedy the evils 
by nipping them in the bud, the less use we will have 
for penalties. If pupils do not succeed, let us assist 
them all wecan by kind words and a true, genuine, 
hearty co-operation on our part in any laudable effort. 
Let us reach out our hand to them, and send our heart 
along on the same errand, and I guarantee their meeting 
us quite cordially. People are not blind to their own 
interests when they see we are working for them, Pu- 
pils prefer doing wrong only when they are goaded into 
it by inconsideration of those who have charge of them. 
By showing pupils the beauty of right acting, a teacher 
can enlist the pupils on bis sideand for the right. All 
persors do not see the same thing the same way, and 
no teacher can teach all pupils by the same method. 
Each pupil has his own way of arriving at the desired 
end. I say, if it be the easier for him and logical, let 
him have his way of learning. I find my pupils give 
me very little or no trouble when they have plenty of 
work, and especially when talking with the pencil. 

KENEPEL, ILL. 

* ° * 

The following contribution on school decoration, 
from Miss Susie Kilpatrick, Ia., was received too late 
for the symposium, but it contains a hint or two, which 
others may be able to follow : 

‘* My little folks brought cards and pretty steel en- 
gravings which were tacked up. I made mottos by 
cutting letters from stiff paper and covering them, some 
with evergreens, others with pressed ferns and autumn 
leave. A musty old book-case was cleaned, the few 
books neatly arranged on the upper shelves, and the 
lower ones reserved for a collection of our county re- 


sources, nicely bottled and labeled. The results more 
than paid for the time and trouble.” 





A CLEAR conscience can bear a heavier load than 
an elephant. 





In some of our city schools beginners are required to 
write words, even the first day they attend school, such 
as ‘‘cat” or ‘“‘ hat.” Is not this preposterous? Should 
not pupils begin with something simpler, such as draw- 
ing lines. If pupils write whole words at first, they 
must acquire the habit of forming letters incorrectly. 
Hence must arise the necessity to unlearn incorrect 
forms. Does not this practice account for tie wretched 

manship that prevails in so many of our schools? 
ince writing is a mechanical exercise, should not be- 
ginvers practice first upon the simplest elements? R. 

[This is one of the new methods and is founded on cor- 
rect principles, viz.: (1) We Jearn to do by doing. (2) 
All true growth comes from healthful exercise, and (8) 
voluntary activity constitutes healthfulexercises. Their 
application in this case is: The word cat means some- 
thing to a child; the letter c does not; hence he takes 
more interest in the former and finds more pleasure in 
attempting to reproduce it. Each time he tries to write 
the word he gains more control of the muscles of the 
hand, and a better conception of the form of the word 
+ my which his attention is fixed. This, however, ap- 
plies just as much in making a letter,as in making a 
word and it is well to have also separate writing exer- 
cises for practice upon single letters. As to the cause 
of bad penmanship, it has been found in every case 
where fairly tried, that children who begin writing in 
this way, at the end of one year can surpass the pupils 
in advanced classes, and many adults, who began with 
**pot hooks” and proceeded by: carefully graduated 
copies to “Evil communications corrupt good morals.” 


(1) Why does freezing and thawing cause the roads to 
become muddy? (2) How long does it take a steamer 
to sail from New York to Liverpool, Eng., and what is 
the least number of days in which that voyage has beerf 
made. (3) Who are the present rulers of Asia? Of 
Africa? (4) Should the Bible be read in a school where 
the pupils are of various denominations, and can a 
school-board in Pennsylvania compel a teacher to read 
it? (5) Where can I obtain school mottoes? @. Of what 
part of the world are the Zulus natives? oa 

[(t) In freezing the water expands and cracks open 
the road bed. In thawing the water penetrates further 
and on by freezing extends its disintegrating force. 
(2) All the way from eight to fourteen days. e Au- 
rania made the pesmnas in seven, this month (March, 
1885). The quickest passage was made by the Oregon, 
in six days and some hours. (8) China, Tsait ’ien: 
Japan, Musut Hito: Siam, Chulalon Korn I.; Anam, 
French protector, Mr. Lemaire; India, Gov.-Gen. Duf- 
ferin; Afghanistan, Ameer Abdurrahman; Persia, 
Pacha Nassr-ed-Din; Turkey, Sultan Abdul Hamid II.; 
Egypt, Mohammed Tewfik; Abyssinia, King John; 
Zanzibar, Bargasch ba Said; Madagascar, re Rana- 
valo III.; Natal, Gov. Bulwer; Transvaal, President 
Kriger; Cape Colony,Gov. Robinson; Liberia, Pres. Gard- 
ner; Sierra Leone and Gambia, Gov. Havelock; Morocco, 
Sultan Muley Hassan; Algeria, M. Louis Tirman; Tunis, 
Sidi Ali, the Bey. The rest as soon as ascertainable. 
4) Why not? Yes. (5) Of E. L. Kellogg & Co. (6) 

uthern part of Africa, east of Transvaal; north-east 
of Natal.—S. ] 


(1) You state that the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia was one of the several passengers 
in Ulay’s noted “‘Omnibus Bill.” Is that a historical 
fact? (2) I find also in the same issue that the “adopted 
land of my nativity”—-Missouri—is called the ‘‘ Bullion 
State.” (I prefer “ iron,” ‘‘ bullion,” ‘* pike’—either to 
‘*cake,” the common appellation.) Whoever dubbed it 
‘**bullion,” I should sooner think, got his cue to that 
name from our great senator—T. H. Benton—‘“ Old 
Bullion,” rather than from the richness of our silver 
ore. A greatmany years ago I heard the story that 
Pike County sent out the first colony from this State to 
Cahfornia during the ae | gold-hunting excitement, 
and that they formed a kind of homogenous mass amid 
the otherwise mixed mining population—as it were, a 
flock of rara avis—and hailing from old ‘‘ Pike,” that 
name assumed a paramount importance to that of the 
State. Hence, the Pike State. But I vote to call it the 
Iron State. (3) When was slavery abolished in New 
Jey (3) New J passed a grad m.. ae 

(1) Yes. (8) New Jerse a ual emancipa- 
tion act in 1804. There p Bn then 11,428 slaves, 7 
1850 only 236 wereliving. In 1863 slavery was abolished 
in all States then in rebellion, and by Article XIII. of 
Constitution, in 1865.—S.] 


1) What is the United States Funded Loan? 
is the Sinking Fund of the United States? (8) 
the highest mountains in Asia? . B. 

[(1) The money borrowed by the United States 
bonds, which are called in when they are due, and paid 
off. (2) Simply the reserve in the treasury; whea it 
reaches a pom x limit it is used to purchase bonds to 
any amount Congress may determine. (8) This is a 
matter for speculation. Geologists have assigned no 
ultimate physical cause. Evidently the internal up- 
heaval was test here. Why? Perhaps because the 
superincumbent strata were weakest or softest. Read 
Hugh Miller, Sir Roderick Murchison, Carruthers, 
Werner, or de Beaumont. The latter has classified all 
the mountains and attempted to establish a universal 
and geometrical m of mountain structure, but even 
he attempts only the how, not the why.—S.] 


Please give account of the ‘‘ Star Route” trouble, and 
weogom ins: its manne cat ringlea a, 1886, _ Ww, 
[Turn to ScHOoL JouRNsL Aug, 23, . These 
routes aio marized with 6 star on the Postesacter-Gea'T's 


(2) What 
y are 





map. They are let out by contract to the lowest bidder. 
It was claimed that Poreey, in 1878, while senator, ang 
afterwards, used his influence to get contracts for cer. 
tain people and held some himself ; that there had beep 
fraudulent underbidding with the connivance of the 
Second Asst. Postmaster-General Brady, who after. 
wards raised the amounts ; that they also laid out route; 
where there were no inhabitants, or not enough to jus. 
tify the service, so that by sub-letting their contract; 
they put money into their own pockets. The triaj 
lasted from March ‘3d to July 15th, 1884. They were 
acquitted. Brady was removed from oftice.—S.]. 


(1) Do ocean steamships take water along from the 
shore for their boilers, or do they use the ocean water? 
If taken from the shore, how much does a ship of 3,009 
tons burden require fora voyage across the Atlantic’ 
(2) Why does a small space of Minnesota extend so far 
north into Lake of the woods? A. K. M. 

Id) They use ocean water, condensed; a 3,000-ton ship 
would use about 3,000 gallons daily. The room for 
cargo is too valuable to carry water. Without con. 
densers, they use ocean water and blow off the boilers 
at every watch. (2) Wecan’t tell except to give the 
United States possession of one half of the lake—an im- 
portant consideration.—S.] 


——.—_ —_—_—_—_ 

(1) What action has alcohol on the bones? (2) If coal 
is a vegetable product, why is there no alkali in the 
ashes? A. H. B. 

[(1) None that is traceable. (2) There is a trace of 
soda and potash in hard coal, but only a trace, because 
the vegetable was rot an alkali absorbent, whatever 
else it may have been. Not all trees now yield alkali in 
like quantities. One tree of the right kind will yield 
more potash than a forest of others. Coal-ashes con- 
tain mostly lime, alumina, or clay, silica, or sand, with 
traces of soda, potash, iron, etc.—S. | 


(1) Were the Sandwich Islands known before’ America 
was discovered? (2) If not, when were they discovered? 
(3) Were they inhabited when discovered. A. L. B 

{(1) No. (2) In 1778, by Capt. Cook, murdered there 
the next year by the natives. (3) Yes, Cook estimated 
the native population at four hundred thousand. The 
present population is about sixty thousand. This 
singularly rapid decrease is partly owing to emigration 
on whale ships, and to epidemic diseases, like small-pox, 
that seem specially fatal to the islanders.—S. ] 


Why is the always put before Soudan? Why is it not 
simply ‘‘ Soudan?” E, A. A. 

he name is derived from the Arabic aswad, plural 
suda, black, and the Arabs call it Beled-es-Soudan, 
“land of blacks.” Soudan is really but part of the 
name, the qualifying part, and the is placed before it to 
show that it means the Soudan country or land. Many 
writers, however, refer to it merely as Soudan. Cham- 
bers’s ** Encyclopzedia,” e.g., says: ‘*Sovdan has for 
ari f ages been the peculiar home of the negro race.” 
—S. 


Who was “ Claribel?” W. D.C. 
An English woman who wrote some very popular 
lads, among which are: ‘ Five o’clock in the morn- 

ing;” ‘I cannot sing the old songs;” ‘Maggie's secret,” 
and “ Take back the heart.” She never revealed her 
identity.—B.] 


(1) When was the Hoosick tunnel begun, and when 
completed? (2) Which is the longer, the Pacific Rail- 
road, or the Atlantic cable? M. H. 

{) Begun in 1868, opened in 1873. (2) The Atlantic 
cable.—S. ] 


What isa good work on color Jessons in primary 
grades? 8. V. 
** Lessons on Color in Primary Scheols,” by Lucretia 


Crocker. 8S. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago.—B.] 





QUESTIONS. 


Nors.—We have decided to publish each week such questions 
as may be sent us which we cannot find time to attend to. An- 
swers and solutions are solicited; y one answer to each ques 
tion will be published. 

1. The parallel sides of a trapezoid are 8 and 23.8 rds.; 
the oblique sides 12} and 13 rd., and the altitude 10 rd. 
What is the length of the diagonals? ANs. 18.44 and 
19.12 P.—L. W. 

2. How many perches of masonry in a circular stack 
120 ft. high and 15 ft. diameter at the bottom, and 6 ft. 
at the top, and having a circular opening at the ton 2 't. 
in diameter and 6 ft. at the bottom? ANs. 379.53+ 
perches.—L, W. 

8. How many feet of lumber in a log 4 ft. in diameter, 
16 ft. long? G. L. C. 

4, In the sentence, ‘“‘ Books are more valuable than 

old,” i.e., in full, ‘‘ Books are more valuable than gold 
is valuable,” C. P. Mason calls “than” a relative adverb, 
modifying the last '‘ valuable,” and corresponding with 
‘*more,” to which it relates. Webster’s Dictionary 
calls it a conjunction. Which is right? Give reasons 
for your opinion. F. J. C. 

5. Give some simple proofs for the fundamental rules, 
for use in the common schools in the eety,, FB 


6. Please parse “ feet” in the sentence, ‘‘ The ditch is 
tén feet deep;” also “ place” in “It is to this place that 
the gulls resort.” A. R. 

7. In the sentence, ‘ They offered Caesar the crown 
three times,” should Cesar be in the objective case 
without a governing word? If so, why? Cc. K. P 

8. What is the ‘‘ person” of the verb in such sentences 
as, “ You and I should study our lessons?” Please parse 
the verb? C.K. P. 
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PERSONAL. The of the Norwich Free Academy has u-- looks with great favor on the movement 
nem by Prof. E. L. of Yale College. It By ay! prominent educators of the State. 
is rumored that the Hon. Chas. D. Hine. Secretary of the towards esta’ of Reading Circles for the benefit 
Hon. B, G. | tape Be) ee Gout On the 28th and ee ne SE Meeeey, Tease bo called to the position ¥ ge the tenshare of the State, | ae eapecially towards the 
29th of was in Columbus, Ohio; on the 3lst and| there was a possibility of his . He would not. of the mental stature of the teachers, and their 
April 1, in Cincinnath however, abandon his present “wide field of educational in professional knowledge and skill: and that this 
PRESIDENT WHITE says that Cornell has resumed a werk. a> See Ueck Sospek & Se —- help on 
Christian attitude. The Board of Trustees is in a ones Two Sisters of Mercy are visi the Hamilton School in ee at Aer oa auspicious! ~ A. 
majority evangelically New Haven, having come from M higan to investigate the the wy apie eachers’ Tnstitute will be we in 
the methods of the Hamilton, which is a Catholic » L. 1, during the week commencing Ap 
Supt. A. O. RuEA holds h into the school s ~ ona | ap 1685 


- es. examinations as 
follows : Onalaska, April 6 and 7; West Belem, April 8 ‘and 
9: Bangor, 10 and it’ Mendoro, 13 and 14. 


Mr. JOSEPH CooK made the surprising assertion in his 
lecture a fortnight ago in Boston, there is more arable 
land re St Paul than there is east or south of it. 


Dr. T. = Soa. ee - the and tae Scheel, 
s instruction hysiology and hygiene at the 
Broome County Teachers’ fnstitute commencing March 


pee TERRENCE JACOBSON, of Public School No. 15, 
Brooklyn, has been made principal of the new training 
school for teachers, which is being erected in Berkley- 
place. 

SvuptT. HARD, of Galli O., received from the State 
Board of culture a silver medal awarded to the Gallip- 
olis — hools, for best exhibit of general work at the 
State . 


Mr. H.C. Camp, for many years connected with A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co., has me the city agent of Sheldon & Co., 
Mr. Camp is a man of thorough education and experience 
in educational matters. 


Tue death of T. S. Arthur, the author, and editor of 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, takes from the field of active 
life not only an able Christian writer, but also a firm friend 
of educators and education. 


Pror. F. E. KNopr has been employed as Supt. of 
schools at Columbus Grove, Ohio, for the ne sem. 
This is his third year of employment. He expects 
duct a normal term beginning May 11th. 


Pror. F. S. DE Forp, Supt. of the Ottawa schools, Ohio, 
always makes ‘*‘ Promotion Day” the red letter dayof the 
year. The exercises for this year occurred last week, and 
were very interesting, attracting a large number of visitors. 


Pror. 8S. A. SAXMAN has recent] from Covode 
Academy to Be | Corsica = ont ormal Institute, 
Jefferson Co., Prof. made an excellent at 
Covode. He is the first AR of the New York State 
Reading Circle. 


STATE SUPT. MORGAN, of West Virginia, announces nis |* 
intention to appoint two Arbor Days this year, =ps in aoe 
and one in November. These days have already ro- 
ductive of much good in creating a livel teat t in ~— 
planting and culture, and much is yet to be done. 


Pror. ALEXANDER AGASSIZ is in the Hawaiian Islands, 
studying the — 4. the islands and out!ying reefs, 
with a view of ascertai proximately their age, and 
obtaining data penne e introductign to the archipel- 
ago of vegetable, animal and human life. 

pror. L. S. THompson, of Purdue University, is engaged 

le Sum- 


to take ch of the School of Art in the Mon 

mer School June 30, and close +. * 28. Mont- 
eagle is in Grundy county, Tennessee, yh the top of Cum- 
berland Moun ments are being made for an 


extensive course of study in this summer pny 

Mr. T. J. CURRY, of Manchester, O., will resume his nor- 
mal work at Georgetown about the first of June. The a 
lic schools of Manchester under his supervision, are doing 
excellent work this year. The teachers are actively inter- 
ested in their work, looking for a greater reward than dol- 
lars and cents. 


Mr. L. L. CAMP is doing excellent work as Princi of 
the Dwight School, New Haven, Conn. On A there 
will be a 8) opportunit: for all who wish 
the ‘+. pA a ne wiae <4 any 
time, but on ys an oppo: y ven to see 
what has been pom F accomplis lished. 

Mr. JAMES A. FosHay, School Comantetener of Putnam 
County, was married 0: n March 18 to Miss Phoebe P. Mil- 
ler, daughter of John "G. Miller, The ceremony, a 
uiet one, took place at the residence of the bride’s father, 

v. James M. 2 ae pane The happy pair left on 
an afternoon 


Mr. GEORGE W. EDWARDS, Mi has been connected with 
the agency force of A. S. Barnes & Co., for many years, 

will hereafter have charge of their Metropolitan district. 
He is a man whom teachers and members of the Board will 
enjoy io He is a graduate of Brown University, and 
came to Ne ork to be with his present employers. 


Miss CLEVELAND, the ey sister, has been a teach- 
er. She has lectured on “Joan of Arc” before Institutes, 
and is accustomed to debate. She must inevitably become 
patroness of something—public school education, 
ture, social ethics or ome hing that an at the White 
House. Her home is in Wilmington, O 


Supt. JONATHAN Farr of § eld Mo., has 
been heartily endorsed nares, of Soringtld Mo, es 
the position he has held for several years. The local demo. 
cratic press says : «Aa superintendent of the public schools 
of Springfield Prof. F. has won the praise of-all. Edu- 

cators from all sections who have witnessed the workings | was 
to the meleny oteinmene ¢ the teachers, 

e proficienc e a ymin commending 
Prot. Fairbanks. His re-election should be be unanimous.” 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—— 


CONNECTICUT.—The south school district of Hartford 
nangnect a new school building containing twenty-four 





For the last two the New Haven grammar 

have been allowed to omit the annual examinations 

Yoh promotion, and the has worked so gy 
seems to be no enenmribiaie old cus- 

tom. The of to the School, is for 

tach of the ten grammar schools to send first ac- 

cording to ‘ip, of its class to the 

School, on Principal, in place of ex- 


con-| Carroll are the instructors. 


adopted some years 

the direct control frol of the Board of Educatio 

tendent of Schools. The school at the Catholic ‘Sones 
Asylum is also under the same control. 

On the 7th See ht School, of New Haven, gave its 
annual exhibition of ustrial work by the scho! in- 
cluding wood work, drawi painting, needle work, and 
cooking. numbers of the patrons and friends of the 
school were present. 

The graduation exercises of the New Haven High School 
will be held in Carll’s Opera House, Thursday evening, 
April 16th. 

The new condensed Webster’s Dictionary has been adopt | ! 
ed in the New Haven schools. 


DIR ANAEhe ions Counts, Reveal, a =. 6. Mon- 
roe in charge, opens ‘ose e and contin- 
ues nine w "Seine Friday, J une 12th. 


Ro Loan, . teachers and school officers had a lively 
naeate, ay A= Feb. 27. Co. Supt. 
Welch 8 Cee is becoming a power in 
many counties. The ‘onganeation was made permanent, to 
meet at least once a 
Winneshiek Co. holds’ Institute at Decorah, March 30— 
two weeks’ session. About 200 teachers gathered at the 
yearly Institute in this somaty. 
Supt. Chandler, Mitchell Co., assisted by Prof. Barrett. 
runs a Spring Institute for one week. 
About 100 teachers (— er at New Hampton fora two 
weeks’ Institute. Su pham conducts it. Profs. Rich, 
McFarland and Co ve, Mrs. Rich, and Miss Lizzie 


Supt. McLeod has issued an earnest circular to school 
officers, calling their attention to some duties often ne- 
glected. Amo other ti , he urges that the twelve 

required by law be p nted on all school-grounds 
where needed. L. 

It isa fact that 97 
the Iowa Normal Sc 
room. 


MASS.—The Green School, of Lowell, recently held a 
My 7 exhibition and fair for the benefit of their library. 
estimated as the result of their efforts. 


RRND. —A bill is now before the Legislature of 
pene, whose p se is to make the teacher’s diploma 
y the Unive ity of Michigan, the legal equivalent 

of the normal school diploma. 

MINNESOTA. ae Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives has h license bill, which fixes the price of 
license at ot ves villages the option not to license 
saloons at all. 

Co.-SuptT. RICHARDS, assisted by Miss S e, has just 
closed a successful institute at "Marshall, inn. Supt. 
—. is one of the oldest school officers in the State of 

nesota. 


The bill to allow women to vote for county rintendents 
of schools, was lost in the State Senate o' M: nnesota by a 
vote of forty-seven nays to thirty-six yeas. Thus — act of 
justice to women is delayed at least two years longe 

A State Teachers’ Institute will be held in Preston, April 
18-17. Instructors: Prof. J. T. aed of the Mankato 
Normal School, and Miss S. E. Spragu 

At the institute at Rochester, ~y 23-27, 820 teachers 
— resent at the opening session. Six rooms were set 

r the work, in the Central School Building, and the 
imetitute divided into six sections, with more than fifty in 
each section. Each one of the six instructors occupied the 
same room and treated the same subject all the week, in- 
structing the six sections in succession. 

Mr. _ of the St. Cloud Normal School, took the sub- 
og of 7: Miss Sarah E. Sprague, Language ; 

Geography Mrs. Boutelle, Reading and 
ty U 3% Forty-five minutes were spent in gen- 
eral AA.2.5-y at the beginning of each morning and after- 

noon session. At these times exercises were given by Prof. 
sad in Music and in Book-keeping ; by Miss ge, of the 
inona Normal School, in Drawing ; by State Supt. Kiehle 
on the use of the Dictionary ; and. by others on various 


subjects. 

Supt. Kiehle lectured to a large audience of teachers and 
citizens on ‘““‘The High Test of ucational ~ oe 
the course of his lecture he incidently spoke of the skati 
rink craze as affecting the realization of a student’s high 
ideal. The feeling seems to be gaining ground in Minne- 

sota that high attainments in Arithmetic, Latin, and His- 
tory are incom anew with prize skating, as at present con- 
ducted at the 


N. Y. STATE.—Considerable interest has been aroused 
at College Point, N. Y., and an _ ind on meeting held, 
because some members of the of Trustees have ex- 

ressed themselves as opposed to the ~y of the Ten 

mmandments or the chanting of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the public schools in that town ut that they did not ob- 
ject to the teacher reciting the *s Prayer, without com- 
snant, qe Gee chine taltng part in The follo reso- 
lution was 4. Fw by the after the communication 
the secretary of the indignation meeting 
held eral two or three weeks since: 
** Resolved, That the teacher may recite the Lord’s Pray- 
er at the opening of the school, wi — es and that 
other religious exercises 


all 
rn acer of Bat ew YG tw Ga, a 1.0, pote bn 
be addressed b Allen, 


y Dr 

PT aeT cational Ht Humbugs.” 

The Southside Teachers’ Association of Long Island held 

in and practical session at Bay Shore, on 
March 28, "5, the retiring president, Prin. W. E. Gor- 

Patchogue, in the chair. 

election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows : Prin. Chas. C. Roberts, Ba s Laura GM A. 


r cent. of the students sent out from 
ool enter upon the work of the school 


The Suffolk Co. Teachers’ Association will hold its meet- 
ing during the evenings of the same week. R. 
business meeting of the Duchess Co. Teachers’ aaa 
ation was held in the High School building, Poughkee 
qamasten, March 28, 1885. The Chairman announ the 
ae of ‘its President, pt. U. | Brown Red Ls 
an utions 0! ows sympathy were adopt- 
ed by the Association. On motion, the Association pro- 
ceeded to the election of President. 

H. Brown, of Annandale, was elected. The position 
of ‘Secretary being made vacant, J. H. Lee, of Pine Plains, 
baa el to the vacancy. The next meeting will be held 

Pow te toad bas 7 April 25. The County Insti- 

tute 
NEW JERSEY. ~The: Teachers’ Association met at West 
— 9 on Friday, 1 10. An address was delivered 
. Allen, of the ~ JOURNAL, on “ Educational 


Humbues 


OHIO.—Clement Co. has an Association which meets bi- 
monthly, and an incorporated Institute every year. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Weatherly High School will 
not graduate a class this year, but the senior class will re- 
main in school one year longe 

The Board of Education, | Philadelphia, after an investi- 
gation, have discovered that a very large number of the 
children of that city are not attending school at all, and 
and that way many of the schools are overcrowded. The 
city alread loys over two thousand teachers, and at 
the beginning rot the next school year the number will be 
considerably Sa cteased. Superintendent MacAllister is 
wide awake, and with needed co-operation will, in a short 
time, make the schools of the Quaker City second to none 
in the State. 

The of the temperance educational bill by the 
House of presentatives ‘ast week, was in compliance 
with the universal demand of the 7 verintendents and 
teachers of the State. The bill e Senate several 
weeks , but when it reached the ies there was 80 
much of a delay that its friends speedily assembled at 
Harrisburg. Mrs. Mary Huntand other able temperance 
lecturers addressed the legislators, and after a little skir- 
mishing the bill almost unanimously passed. It takes 
effect the first of June. 

Bn teachers of Clarion County have an educational asso- 
ciation. 

‘The pupils of the Huntingdon schools are raising funds 
— which to purchase a public school library. 

int institute of the teachers of Corry and Union city 
on eld at the former town, March 7th. 

Messrs. C. H. HALL and W. J. Stebbins, of N. Y., who 
have been teaching in Luzerne County during the past 
school term, have returned to their homes. 


Messrs. H. A. Krnports and Frank Scott will teach the 
summer term of school at Conyngham. 


Pror. H. D. WALKER, for five years past principal of the 
Huntington Mills Academy, has left there and gone to 
Shickshinny, where he will teach a normal school. 


Proe. 8. T. LEwis, a graduate of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, has taken charge of Covode Academy. 

A number of the Pennsylvania teachers have joined the 
New York State Reading Circle. Surely the Keystone 
State ought not to allow New York, Indiana, lowa, and 
other Western states to lead her in this progressive move- 
ment. We have twenty thousand and more teachers in 
a State, the r number of which are uninformed and 

rienced. ould not the organization of a State 
ers’ Reading Circle supply a long felt want *’ Super- 
Snenieats from every count the State are complaining 
of the ignorance of professional literature on the part of 
those yearly examined to teach in the public schools. The 
coming State convention will be an excellent time to take 
some steps in this direction, and a little agitation on the 
of interested teachers, superintendents and schol 
urnals, will be productive of much good in arousing an 
enthusiasm. WILL S. Monroe. 

Com. PLatt R. SAwyER, Westchester Co., Penna., re- 
cently died. He was a faithful officer and an estimable 
man. Pennsylvania loses much by his death. 


TEXAS.—The teachers of Wise Co. have organized a 
Teachers’ Association. It meets the first Saturday of each 
month, and discusses topics relative to the a of the 
profession. At the second meeting papers were pared 
on “‘ The Value of Institute Work,’ and ‘“The Bes Method 
of Interesting Parent and Pupil,”’ both of which were after- 
ward discussed. The program for next meeting is: ‘‘Read- 
ing—Method, Matter and Object; ‘‘Decoration of School- 
room ;” ‘School Government ;” and “County Superinten- 
dent vs. County Judge and the Examining Board. 

At present the schools of each county in the State are 
paper Steet by the So F judge, and teachers are examined 

a board of t he teachers are dissatisfied with 
this hence the pa discussion of the subject. 

CAMPELL Normal University, at Holton, reports a 
perous fae Numerous classes, elective studies, an 
constan training class, are popular f features. 


Tos- 
the 





THE most curious book in the world is one that 
is neither written nor printed. Every letter of the 
text is cut into the leaf, and, as the alternate leaves 
are of blue paper, it is as easily read as the best 
print. The labor required and the patience necer- 
sary to cut each letter may be imagined. The work 
is so perfect that it seems almost as though done 
by machinery, but every character was made by 
hand. The book is entitled “The Passion of 
Christ.” It is a very old volume, and was a curi- 
osity as long ago as the year 1640. At this time it 
belongs to the family of the Prince de Ligne, and is 








of | kept at a museum in France. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE NEBRASKA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. H. H. Wilson, of Lincoln: While the per cent. 
of college bred men has rapidly increased in the last 
fifty years, there has never been a greater demand for 
efficient workers in every business of life than there is 
to-day. The question now is not ‘‘What-do you know ?” 
but “* What can you do?” An education that renders 
one susceptible of keen enjoyment without developing 
the practical power of satisfying the want thus created, 
is much like prescribing an appetizer as a remedy for 
famine. 

Prof. A. A. Randall, of Fairfield : To be a good cit- 
izen, the child is not to be educated as .a bread-winner 
merely, but he must be trained in all the science of 
government. He should be taught that the government 
has the power to tax its property, coerce its inhabitants 
into submission, control its territory, and to make laws 
for the regulation of its subjects; but above all, he 
should be taught that the voluntary submission of a 
sunject to governmental authority is the;keyston:+ of the 
arch of a full, pure, rounded, :ystematie citizenship. 
Herbert Spencer, in answer to the question whether he 
thought education and the diffusion of political kuowl- 
edge would fit men for our free institutions, said, ‘‘No, 
itas essentially a question of character, and only ina 
secondary degree a question of knowledge.” What we 
want, then, and what we must have, if we would have 
national purity, isthe man, not the scholar, the patriot, 
not the warrior, the heroin life, not the moral coward, 
dovers of peace, not abettors of war, the intelligent. the 
noble, the true, the good, not the ignorant, the depraved, 
the dishonest, the base. 

Supt. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, Iowa:. There are 
three questions, constituting a three-fold riddle; which 
the American sphinx propounds to the American peo- 
ple: Can a nation allow with safety a people to obtain 
firm lodgement in its Western territory who have no 
regard for law, whose practices are repugnant to the 
spirit of the age? Again, can a nation, because it was 
able to strike the fetters from 4,900,000 and afterwards 
make them citizens, allow with safety the same people 
with their descendants, to dwell in the borders of the 
valley of the sh.dow of death too weak and ignorant to 


obtain their rights by force. and yet tov restless and | ¥ 


aspiring to bear a long infliction of their wrongs? And 
lastly, can a pation renowned for the freedom of its in- 
stitutions, because it is not willing to abridge in the 
least the personal liberty of its citizens, allow with 
safety the saloon to overshadow the school, the gam- 
bling bell, and the low re:ort-to compete with the church; 
dishonesty in“politics to be fully justified by political 
success, the possession of wealth to be held up as the 
end of living, while ignorance, pauperism, and crime 
recruit-and reinforce their ranks trom the helpless chil- 
dren of the State. The riddle of the sphinx is to be 
s lived by the school teacher. The true history of the 
nation is the history of the ideas. History written with 
the pen is more enduring than that written with the 
sword. Every educator»hould be a statesman, every 
teacher a politician in its highest and best sense of the 
word. The teacher's hfe 1s narrow only toa narrow 
man. The duty of the hour is to establish national 
schools in all parts of the ‘territories which ure subject 
tu Mormon rule. 

Miss Anna Tibbetts, of Lincoln : The pupil should ‘be 
taught to use his eyes to observe passing events and 
things occurring io his daily life, and train‘his ears to 
hear and understand, and his tongue to speak the lan- 
guage correctly. 5N4 

Prof. A. E. Clarendon of Fremont: Educational 
effort. suffers from the exactions and inflictions of per- 
cents. The system measures personal depurtments and 
the operation of the mind by arithmetic, and grades a 
pupil’s acquisitions by hundredths. Can the value of 
the peach and the pear, the apple and the quince, as 
fruits, be marked on a decimal scale? Can we measure 
by arithmetic the. moral questions of the bour? The 
examination is made the grand arbiter of the pupil’s 
school career. Uponit depends his advancement or 
his disgrace. Asa ies he apprvaches it with 
anxiety and misgiving, often in a pitiable condition of 
excitement and nervous tension. Among the educative 
processes of the schools the recitati_n stands chief. To 
allow any untoward device to restrict its activities is 
not wise, for a failure here 1s a failure all along the 
line. Ina recitation there should be no himderance to 
criticism at the opportune moment ; nothing to prevent 
the multiplication of questims or suggestions as cir- 
cumstances or occasion may require. There should be 
freedom and animation. These requisite conditions of 
a recitation are thwarted by the action of per cents. 

Mr. Valentine, of Nebraska City: There are three 
paruues concerned in the education—the child, his par- 
ents, and the teacher, and if the parents do not 
there are four quantities to be considered in this ellen. 
lation. You can teach a child how tu become a carpen- 
ter, but you ca not make him earn a living at the trade 
unless he is made to work at it. He must learn the 
dignity of labor by actual experience and encourage- 
ment. Cards, dancing, roller skating, these three popu- 
lar forms of amusement are now absorbing the best 
hours of the evenings, . Innocent all. three of them,, as 
flavors, possibly, but deadly as daily food, and yet. to 
how’ many of our youths “and: maidens, your former 
pupils and mine, do they: form all of life, P 

Miss Ellen M. Austin, principal of the schools at Wis- 
ner: Surely there 1s cause for alarm when we see the 
base and taking positions in the government, 
while honest men of principle: are ignored or-decline to 
enter the political field for fear of contamination. The 


reform just now most needed; is in the manner of 


making appointments, tenure of office, freedom of elec- 
tions from tical assessments and the multitude 
evils arising from them. The are waking to the 
condition of the civil service. pod blind 
for atime until the fruits become so glaring they are 
terrified, then they will demand reform, and when the 
voters demand it we shall have it. There has been a 
long step in advance in the last few years. In 

where a few years ago not a voice was heard for civil 
service reform, a law has been made which has for its 
object the reforming of the civil service. Let us hope 
that it has come to stay. 


NOTES. 


Col. Parker delivered his address on “‘ Learning to Do 
by Doing,” which was received with enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Parker gave a *‘ Talk on Elocution,” and severs! recita- 
tions during the session, which were highly appre- 
ciated, as the frequent encores proved. 

Miss Mary B. Harris, of Omaha, read a finely written 
paper on the ‘‘ Laws of Nature Naturally Taught,” an 
eloquent plea for the natural sciences. 

Dr. Thompson, president of York college, read a paper 
on the proese pronunciation of the Latin, arguing in 
favor of the Roman method and citing examples show- 
ing that by the English method only one pronunciation 
can be had for a great many words, while by the Roman 
method two distinct pronunciations are obtained. 

Prof. u. E. Hicks, of the University, gave an account 
of the work of Oxford students and professors, with a 
description of the college surroundings. 

ae biadeneesien work from Sr. Clair Ball was on 
exhibition during the meetings of the association, and 
was the wonder and surprise of all the teachers, and 
many of them went personally to visit.the school, to 
see for themselves what the little folks can do. This is 
the only kindergarten school in the State, and Miss Link 
naturally feels considerable pride in the success it. has 
achieved. 

A committee was appoirted to report to the next 
State association concerning the bes: methods of stucly, 
and investigation of the effects of alcohol upon the 
human system. The committee consisted «f Superin- 
tendent H. M. James, of Omaha; Cvunty Supermnten- 
dent W. Rich, of Brownville, and Prot. H. H. Nicholeoe, 
of the University. 

Lincoln was selected as the place of the next meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 


ear: 

President, W. W. W. Jones. 

Recording Secretary, Hattie Snodgrass. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Anna Gray. 
Treasurer, H. N. Blake. 

Executive Committee: A. W. Vanderman, Count 


Platt; J. B. Sexton, Geneva: Geo. L. Farnhaw, Peru : 
Geo. E. Howard, Lincoln; J. H. Sprecher, Norfolk ; N. 
E. Leach, West Puint. 

The associatin tendered its thanks to Chancellor 
Manatt, to State Supt. W. W. W. Jones, Secretaty 
Healy, Treasurer Blake and the executive committee, 
for their efforts in behalf of the success of the meeting, 
also to Prof. Webber and wife, and Col. and Mrs. Park- 
er, tor their assistance. 





LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. What is manufactured from old horse-sh 
nails? 

2. What causes kerosine lamps to explode? 

3. Who owns the most famous diamond in the 
world? 

4. How does a mosquito bite? 

5. Why is the ‘‘ laughing plant” so called? 

6. What and where is ‘: the cheese-wring”? 

7. What is ‘‘ mineral wool” and its uses? 


LIVE ANSWERS. 





1. The sands of a few beaches, when disturbed 
by the foot or hand, produce a sensation of musical 
sound. One can scarcely tell whether the music is 
heard or felt, but every displacement of the sand 
or gravel sends through him a thrill which he van 
only liken to soft, sweet music. 

2 Washington was called the ‘American Fa- 
bius” because, like the old Roman of that name; he 
knew how to delay wisely. 

3. When Hannibal was overruning Italy, Scipio 
drew him away by going to Africa and attacking 
Carthage. This compelled the Carthaginians to re- 
call Hannibal to their defence. A similar policy 
is now called ‘‘Carrying the War into Africa.” 


arid coutries which yields a copious supply of 
fresh water from its leaves. From the relief it thus 
affords the traveler it has been called the ** Travel- 
er's Tree.” : 

5. On the Saw Tooth Mountain, in California, is 
a lake of solid ice. It lies in a basin among the 
sharp crags of the rocks, and tht 
to have no effect upon it. 

6. The “Gordian Knot” was 





‘tied by Gordius, 


King of Phrygia, and so intricate that there was no 


-- ~Y 


Sup . of Saunders Co., Chairman ; Miss Hoan, North- 


4 There is a tree in Madagascar and in other; 


sun’s rays seem, 


telling where it begamorended. An oracle declar. 


of | ed that be who should unfasten this knot should 


become master of Asia; Alexander the Great un. 
dertook the task, and, being unable to untie it, cut 
it asunder with his sword. The prediction was 
strangely fulfilled in his conquests. 

7. The carpets used in mints grow valuable with 
age because of the particles of ore which Jodge in 
their meshes, and which are obtained by burning 
the worn out carpet. 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 


April 21, 1782.—Freebel, born; celebrated teacher and authw); 
founded the kin rten; in childhood was much neglected: 
became a student of Pestalozzi, in whore practice Froebel OV. 
ered the pring les upon which the ki arten is founded. 

April 1766.—Madame De Stael, bcrn; noted Freftch writer. 
also in 1707, Henry Fielding. celebrated English novelist; also in 
1724, Kant, profound metaphysician; founder of Critical Schoo} 


of Physics. 
April 23, 1818 —Froude, born; a noted English historian; «iso 
Wm. Sbak re, born 1564. 
April 24, 1731.—De Foe, died; author of Robinson Crusoe: 
te more than two hundred books and pamphlets, and died a 


rT man. 

Apri 25, 1599.—Cromwell, born; Eoglish statesman, reformer, 
and milit leader; once as he was in Parliament a lord 
asked, “* is that sloven?” ‘The reply was ‘‘ If theresbould be 
a breach with the king that ‘ sloven’ would be greatest man 
it England.”’ Led the Parliamentary forces against the king, 
whom he defeated and caused to be condemned to death; was 

Lord Protector of the Commonwealth; his short reign was 
ost prosperous England ever had. 

, 1711.—David Hume, born in Edinburgh; eminent 
; —~ open and philosopher; author of a valuable history 
ngland. 

(27, 1822.—U. 8. Grant, born; served in the Mexican war; 
during the Civil war rose from captain of a company of volun- 
teers to Lieutenant-General and commander of all the armies of 
the United States; his wise measures and firm determinstion 
bro t about the fali of Richmond and the close of the war; 
: ed two terms as P’ t of the United States; traveled 
paround the world, the recipient of universal honors. 

April 28, 1758.—President Monroe, born in Virgivia: American 
statesman, and fifth Presideat of the United States; promulgator 
of the Monroe doctrine; minister to France and to England; Sec- 
retary of State; also of War under Madison. 

—— 624 B.C.—Gautama, or Buddha, born (exact date not cer- 
tain); celebrated Hindoo reformer and founder of Buddhism. 

April 30, 18 4.—James Montgomery, died; distinguished Scotch 

t; w many hymns, also the “* West Indies,”” and “ The 
orld before the Flood.” 


Apri 
English 
of 

A 


lo. 


NEWS OF THE WEER. 





The rebellion in the northwest grows more serious from th: 
fact that the Indians in numbers are joining the rebels. 
The Dominion Government has not dealt kindly them, and 
they are bent on revenge. ,. the leader of the rebels, isa man 
of considerable = = and his oes 4 quite 
numerous, are well equ yi from all parts of the Do 
minion are hastening to the seene of disturban e. 

Prince Bismarck’s seventieth birth was celebrated through- 
out Germany April 1. The emperor and the re-ident princes 0! all 
the imperial Samay caine Seem iae nde poemmanes their congratu- 
lations. The king with own resented his faithful 
chancellor witha magnificent portrait of himseif as a personal 
memento. Congratulations from ail parts of the empire and 
from many foreign courts poured in upon the statesman. 

Russia still professes to accede to Englan roposals, but 
each coun is ee with preparations for war. ‘he 
British and native troops ndia were reviewed by the Ameer 
of Afghanistan at Rawal-Pindi, April 6. 

The French have succeeded in torming anew cabinet, with M. 
sident of the council. It is reported that france has 
co @ peace treaty with China, that she will demand no 
indemnity fund and lay no claim to Tonquin. 

Gen. Barrios was defeated at El Coco, San Salvador, March 30, 
after a severe battle. His death bas been reperted, but the re- 
ports are not confirmed. 

received the d 


irteen yours women 
New York Medical and Hospital Women, April 1. 
The Senate journed sine die April 2. President Cleveland 
has had less trouble in setting in motion the wheels of his admin- 
istration than might have been expected with a majority of an 


spgesins party in the Senate. Very few of his nominations have 
oe to receive prompt confirmation. 


United States Navy bas been suddenly and unexpectedly 
called into service py a rebellion in Panama. On Apri! 6 Colon 
was burned by the insur; and an American steamship seized 
and her officers im United States having engage: 
to keep open the transit from Colon to Panama, preserve neu- 
trality, and protect the lives and property of American citizens, 
proceeded at once to perform her duties. Orders were immedi- 
a’ ‘sent to the navy to despatch vessels and troops to the [sth- 
mus, and several ships are now on their way, 


pre: 
ncladed 


of M.D. from the 





It costs the peopleof Washington only $18 a year 
to educate a pupil. In Boston they pay $28.42 a 
head. Is the quality of instruction to be estimated 
by its cost? Isa pupil in Boston $10.42 a year bet- 
ter educated than in Washington? The quality of 
teaching is much more worthy of comparison than 
its cost or its quantity. If some means could be 
devised of comparing our school work with refer- 
ence to these points, there would be some satisfac- 
tion in reading the results. The cost of our schools 
is increased from many causes. For instance, in 
Chicago a school-order broker has been detected, 
after having stolen several thousand dollars. In 
the South Chicago school district a ring of con- 
tractors and builders, in secret political collusion 
with corrupt members of the school board, 
have been plundering the schools in the most out- 
rageous manner. Acts like these are apt to in- 


crease the Cost of instruction without especially 
affecting the salaries of teachers. 


Ir is remarkably easy to get. along with meek 
and gopa-uatiired persian, os how shall we live 








easantly and happily with the cross-grained, tl! 


1 
nates, and ignorant? Here’s the rub. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
SELECTIONS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


But I behold a fearfal sign, 
To which the white man’s eyes are blind : 
Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed, 
The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood. 
And torrents dashed and rivulets played, 
And fountains sported in the shade. 
These grateful sounds are heard no more, 
The springs are silent in the sun, 
The rivers, by the blackened shore, 
With lessening currents run ; 
The rel m our tribes are crushed to get 
— a barren desert yet — BRYANT. 
From * Indian at the Burial-place of His Fathers.” 





FOREST SONG. 
A song for the beautiful trees, 
A song for the forest grand, 
The en of God’s own hana, 
The pride of his centuries. 
Hurrah ! for the kingly oak, 

For the maple, the forest queen, 
For the lords of the emerald cloak, 
For the ladies in living green, 

For the beautiful trees a song, 
The peers of a glorious realm, 
The linden, the ash, and the elm, 
So brave and majestic and strong. 
Hurrah ! for the beech tree trim. 
For the hickory, staunch at core, 
For the locust, thorny and grim, 
For the silvery sycamore, 
A — for the palm, the pine, 
And for every tree that grows, 
From the desolate zone of snuws 
To the zone of the burning line. 
Hurrah ! for the warders proud 
Of the mountain-side and vale, 
That challenge the lightning cloud, 





And buffet the stormy gale. 


A song for forest, aisled; .. . <, 
With its Gothic roof sublime, ” 
The solemn temple of Time, 

Where man becometh a child 

As he listens to the anthem-roll 
Of the wind in the solitude, 

The hymn that teleth his soul 
That God is the Lord of the weod. 

So long as the rivers flow, - ’ 

So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies, 

And shelter the earth below. 

Hurrah ! for the beautiful trees ! 
Hurrah ! for the forest grand, 

The pride of his centuries, 

The garden of God’s own hand. 
—Pror. W. H. VENABLE. 





I love thee in the Spring, 
Earth-crowning forest ! when amid the shades 
The gentle South first waves her odorous wing, 
And joy fills all the glades. 
In the hot Summer time, 
With deep delight, the somber aisles I roam, 
Or, soothed by some cool brook’s melodious chime, 
Rest on thy verdant loam. 
But O, when Autumn’s hand 
Hath marked thy beauteous foliage for the grave, 
How doth thy splendor, as entranced I stand, 
My willing heart enslave ! 
—Ww. Jewett PABODIE. 





The groves were God's first temples. Ere man 
learned 


To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof abeve them,—ere he framed 

The lofty vault to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst this cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And eupplication. —Wwa. CULLEN BRYANT. 

The trees may outlive the memory of more than one 

of those in whose honor they were plante?. But if it 
is something to make two blades of grass grow where 


. | generatio: 





only one was growing, it‘is much more to*have been the 
occasion of the planting of an oak which. shall def 
twenty scores of winters, or of an elm which shall 
canopy with its green cloud of foliage half as many 
ms of mortal immortalities. I have written 
many verses, but the best poems I have produced are 
the trees I planted on the hill-side which overlooks the 


*| broad u.eadows, scalloped and rounded at their edges 


be loops of the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds 
rhymes for them im the recurring measures of the sea- 
sons. Winter strips them of their ornaments, and gives 
them, as it were, in prose translation, and Summer re- 
clothes them in all the splendid phrases of their leafy 
language. P 

What are these maples, and beeches, and birches, 
but odes and idyls and madrigals? What are these, 
—-_ and firs, and spruces but holy hymns, too solemn 
or the many raiment of their gy, deciiuous 
neighbors ?—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 





THE WAYSIDE INN— AN APPIE 1REF. 


{ halted at a pleasant inno, 
As I my way was wending— 

A golden aop'e was the sign, 
From knotty bough depending. 


Mine host—it was an apple-tree— 
He stmilingly received me, 

And spread his choicest, sweetest fruit, 
To strengthen and relieve me. 


Full many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing : 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their notes of gladness singin,. 


Beneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possesse:! me; 
The soit wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low caressed me. 
And when I rose, and would have paid 
My host, so open-hearted, 
He ovly shook bis lofty head— 
I blessed him, and departed. 
—From the German. 
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SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


Scudder’s History of the United States, 











a lovical division into 
and clear maj 
tidn ; alow 





The leading characteristics of this new and beautitul te .t book are : 
periods; a euguemive method; topical analyses for review ; acourate 
(colored and uncolored); beautiful illustrations ; superior mechan:cal execu- 


oad 


A we'l conducted text 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER 


(JUINCY PRACTICE PAPER. 


Four Series of Ruling. 


NEUTRAL TINT OR FINE WHITE PAPER. 


Used by all Progressive Teachers. 





Scudder’s History of the United States was 





publisned August 16, 1884, and has already been 
ADUPTED IN 30 CITIES AND TOWNS. 
ADOPTED IN 50 LEADING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
ADOPTED IN NEW YORK CITY, NOV. 19, 1884. 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 











«| PERFECT PENCIL TABLET. | - 





Five Sizes—Ruled or Plain 


PRIMARY—PRONOUNCING. 


he prominent features of these 
© words; variety of in the kind of lessone ; numerous dictation exercises. 


Worcester’s New Spellers were 


ADOPTED IN PHILADELPIIIA, PA., JAN., 1881. 
ADOPTED IN JERSEY CITY, N. J.. DEC., 1883. 





books are : Careful selection, classification and arrangement 


Worcester’s New Pronouncing Speller was 


ADOPTED IN BOSTON, MASS., NOV., 1883. 


Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problemsin Arithmetic. 





Stationers and Booksellers 


SELL THEM. 


MANCFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


applications of Arithmetic from Nota: ic 
A copy will be mailed to any address o 
answers, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Adams’ Advanced Speller. 








edition of several Dictation Exercises. 


This little book of only 30 pages gives over 12,0)0 examples for practice, embracing all the 


New edit.on, revised and enlarged, with the | 


on to (and including) percentage. Interest, and discount. 
mn receipt of 20 cente; or with the Key, containing 









| Walton’s Arithmetical Table. 





For practice in the fundamental operations of 
Arithmetic. Largely used and very popular 


ACME STATIONERY and PAPER Co., 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE OAK. 
A glorious tree is the old gray oak ; 
He has stood for a thousand years— 
Has stood and frowned 
On the trees around, 
Like a king among his TS ; 
As around their king they stand, so now,! 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand, arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 
He has stood hke a tower 
Through sun and shower, 
And dared the winds to battle ; 
He has heard the hail, 
As from plates of mail, 
From his own limbs shaken, rattle ; 
He has tossed them about, and shorn the tops 
(When the storm has roused his might) 
Of the forest trees, as astrong man doth 
The heads of his foes in fight. 
—GEORGE HILL. 


Monarch of the wood, 

Whose mighty scepters sway the mountain brood, 
Shelter the wirged idolaters of Day, 

And grapple with the storm-god, hand to hand, 
Then drop like weary pyramids away— 
Stupendous monuments of calm decay. 

—JOHN NEAL. 


O Willow, why forever weep, 

As one who mourns an endless wrong ? 
What hidden woe can lie so deep ? 

What utter grief can last so long ? 


Mourn on forever, unconsoled, 
And keep yoursecret, faithful tree ; 
No heart in all the world can hold 
A sweeter grace than constancy. 
: —ELIZABETH A. ALLEN, 


I care not how men trace their ancestry, 

To ape or Adam ; let them please their whim; 

But I, in June, am midway to believe 

A tree among my far progenitors— 

Such sympathy is mine with all the race. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


THE VOICE OF THE TREE. 


Winter winds and ice and storm 
Have pinched and cramped my naked form, 
But spring is coming soon, I know; 
The watm south wind begins to blow . 
To-day I heard a robin —. 

Spring is coming ; she wiil bring 
Sunny beams to warm my feet. 

Soon my sluggish pulse will beat ; 
Through my cold and withered heart 
The welcome life-blood soon will start ; 
Then my round pink buds I ll don, 

Put my pearly bracelets on, 

Dress myself in robes of green, 

Tn honor of the season’s Queen. 


E. L. B, 


Oh ! come to the woodlands, ’t is joy to behold 
The new waken’d buds in our pathway unfold 
For Spring has come forth, and the bland southern 


reeze 
Is telling the tale to the shrub and the trees, 
Whicb, anxious to show her 
The duty they owe her, 
Have decked themselves gayly in emerald and gold, 


Though few our years or many be, 
It matters not the number given, 
If we can feel that, like the tree, 
Each year hath found us nearer heaven. 


A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me— 
That the world’s blast may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below, 
And firm-set roots unshaken be.—LOWELL. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





Iam well pleased with your excellent paper. It is 
certainly growing in interest and influence among live 
teachers. The January number is almost replete with 
practical good things. I usually read the INSTITUTE 
with pencil in hand to mark important and suitable art- 
icles for future reference ani trial, and I finda good 
store of them in this number. F. W. 


I am a subscriber for the JouRNAL; I am perfectly 
enthusiastic over it. I think it is the best teachers’ 
paper that comes to my desk, and it grows better with 
age. R. G. 

Iam taking your JOURNAL, andwould not be without 
it for twice the price. L. J, GO. 


I wish to add my mite of praise of your excellent 
JOURNAL. Many of the articles and suggestions have 


been of great help to me in the school-room. E. B. G. 
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. BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


: NEW BOOKS. . 

TRaJAN. An International novel. By Henry F. 
Keenan. New York. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

That short-lived but brilliant magazine, The Man- 
hattan, made no more notable contribution to the 
literature of the day than the serial “‘ Trajan,” begun 
anonymously in it columns. Only twelve chapters of 
this remarkable story had appeared when, owing to un- 
toward circumstances, The Manhattan suspended pub- 
lication. The wide-spread regret expressed at this sus- 
pension was largely due to the fact that its readers be- 
lieved that they had been deprived of the sequel to a 
story in which they had become completely absorbed. 

‘‘ Trajan” is an international novel, the scene of which 
is laid in Paris at the time of the downfall of the empire 
under Napoleon III. The central characters are Ameri- 
cans, while the chief personages of the hour are made 
to do duty in working out the plot. The author has 
shaken off the trammels w hich seem to hamper most of 
the American novelists of the present generation, and 
gives a story as full of plot, movement and incident as 
are the favorite stories of the past. The hero, Trajan 
Gray, isa young painter, an American, with a studio 
in the Latin Quarter. Heisa Republican and a man 
of action, and we find him figuring prominently in 
some of the most exciting iacidents of the revolution. 
Not only does Mr. Keenan give us graphic and striking 
pictures of the stirring events of those stirring times, 
but he shows equal dexterity in depicting the quiet life 
in a French country house. It has been aptly said of it, 
“The characters are distinctly and nicely drawn; not 
mere abstractions, but human beings clad in the flesh 
of our own mortality. The style of the work is excel- 
lent ; subdued, unsensational, picturesque and full of 
evidences of that reserved power which shows the au- 
thor to he complete master of his subject.” It is a fas- 
cinating story whose pérusal will keep thousands of 
readers up till the small hours of the morning. 


THE POWER AND AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL OFFICERS 
AND TEACHERS, in the Management and Government of 
Public Schools, and over Pupils out of School, as De- 
termined by the Courts of the Several States. By a 
Member of the Massachusctt’s Bar. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1885. - 

This work was commenced when the author was a 
school officer, in order to enable him to answer with 
authority questions constantly presented. 

The facts upon which each case arose and was deter- 
miued, and the opinion of the court, not the substance of 
the decision are given. At the close of the bo. k are ap- 
pendices, containing abstracts of the laws of the states, 
relating to the supervision of schools, as well as the 
suspension, expulsion, and punishment of pupils, and 
other matters of special interest to school officers and 
teachers. 

Among the rules treated and decided are the follow- 
ing: Tardiness and Absence, Studies, Suspension, Ex- 
pulsion, Power of Teacher over Acts Committed out of 
School, and Corporal Punishment. It will be seen that 
this book is one that should be found on every teacher’s 
desk. 


MapaME How anv Lapy Way. By Charles Kingsley. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 50 cts. 

This is one of the series of ‘‘Globe Readings from 
Standard Authors,” and for thore not familiar with 
Kingéley’s work, it may be well to state the sub-title of 
this little book, “ First lessons in earth lore for chil- 
dren,” which conveys a very good idea of its purpose. 
In its various chapters are treated the wonders of the 
Glen, and the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
the action of glaciers, the transformations of a grain of 
soil, the coral reef, and terrestrial phenomena; The au 
thor also treats incidentally some of the abstract laws 
and methods underlying our percepti-n of natural 
phenomena. Kingsley’s peculiarly gentle and gracious 
style is familiar ¢o most readers of good English, and is 
here displayed iy all its attractiveness. The binding of 
the book is very tasteful, and 1¢ contains a number of 
illustrations that do much toward enlivening its in- 
ward appearance. ; 

THe Crime OF CHpistTmas Day. By the Author of 
‘“*My Ducats and My Daughter.” New York: D. Ap 
pleton & Co, Paper, 25 cents. 

This is ‘‘ A tale of the Latin Q iarter” in Paris. It is 
written in the light and pleasing vein that distinguish 
ed the author’s former work, and the plot is altogether 
melodramatic and of strong interest : it has in its under- 
lying method a resemblance to Poe’s ‘‘Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” and a certain kindred similarity toa number 





of other stories of circumstantial evidence; but in its de- 
picting of character it is quite fresh and unconventional, 
and in the pivotal incident of the plot it is quite unique 
and decidedly pleasing. If this cheap 25-cent series is sus. 
tained by stories of so high a quality, it is sure to be 
successful venture. The cover is very attractive, and 
makes one curious for a peep inside. 

THE SCIENCE OF A NEw Lire. By John Cowan, M.D. 
J.8. Ogilvie & Co., publishers, 31 Rose street, New 
York. 

This is a work that has received the highest endorse- 
ment from such papers as the Christian Union, the 
Christian at Work, and the Christian Advocate, and 
from such men as Rev. Dr. Deems, Dio Lewis, Moses 
Coit Tyler, and Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin. Its moral 
teachings are of a pure and high character, and while 
it deals with subjects of a delicate nature, it uses lan- 
guage of the utmost purity. If ali books of this nature 
were as helpful and elevated in tone as this, there 
would be far less misery than is daily seen. The book 
is not a cheap medium for the advertising of new quack 
nostrums, but is, as Dr. Cornell lias said, written in the 
interest of ‘‘virtue, health, and religion.” 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED ORIGINAL CONUNDRUMS. By 
Talented Society Lady. (J. A. T.) All Original. New 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose street. 15 cents. 

These are as good conundrums of the kind, as any we 
have ever seen. In these 114 pages, there is enough 
fun to keepa family laughing for six months. 

CONCERNING PRINTED Porson. By Josiah W. Leeds, 
Philadelphia : No. 528 Walnut street. Square, 42 pp., 
8 cents. 

This is an earnest plea for better literature, by a man 
whose heart is in the work. The subject considered is 
one of great importance, and it is well and forcibly 


handled. 
MAGAZINES. 


The May Centnry will contain contributions from 
General G. W. Smith, who writes a description of the 
second day’s fight at Seven Pines, and General John D. 
Imboden furnishes ‘‘ Incidents of the Battle of Manas- 


ses.” 
NOTES. 


In the May Century, a paper by Rev. T. T. Munger, 
on ‘‘ Immortality and Modern Thought,” attempts to 
advance the discussion a step farther. 

Messrs. J. P. Lippincott & Co. announce as ready 
a new novel, ‘‘ One of the Duanes.” The author, Mrs. 
Alice King Hamilton, being familiar with the social 
customs of military life, bas written a delightful story, 
varied by the adventures incident to the camp. 

Henry Irving’s address to the students of Harvard 
College is printed in full in the Critic of April 4. Itis 
an admirable essay, and its delivery marks an era in 
the history of the stage in this country, as well as in the 
history of Harvard. 


‘*Fresh Flowers,” is the title of a little song-book for 
the infant classes of Sunday-schools, edited by Mrs. 
Emma Pitt, and published by Oliver Ditson & Co., of 
Boston. It is embellished with a number of pretty 
illustrative vignettes ; its songs are new and pleasing ; 
and with its clear typography and bright cover it pre- 
sents altogether an attractive appearance, which is 
justified by its contents. 

It is announced that a plan has been matured fora 
series of Authors’ Readinzs at the Madison Square Thea- 
tre, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon on Tuesday, April 23, 
and the Wednesday and Thursday following, in aid of 
the Copyright League and the International Copyright 
movement. Five or six different authors will read se- 
lections from their own writings on each afternoon. 
The arrangements are in charge of a committee of |a- 
dies. W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Edward Eggleston, and Frank R. Stockton, 
have already consented to take part. 

Possibly the greatest literary prize ever offered is 
that which will fall due on December 1, 1925, in St. 
Petersburg. According to.the Frankfurtur Journal, 
the great friend and adviser of the Emperor Alexander 
I. of Russia, Aranjeyeff, by name, founder of the mil- 
litary college at Novgorod, deposited, in 1888, in the 
Imperial Bank, a sum of 50,000 roubles in gold. This 
deposit is tv remain fn’the bank at 4 per cent. interest 
until 1925, and the 1st of December of that year—the 
centenary of Alexander the First’s death—the entire 
sum will be paid to the writer of the best history of the 
reign of that Emperor. The prize is to be decided by 
the Petersburg Academy of Sciences, one-quarter being 
devoted to publishing the fortunate work. At this rate 
the value of this grand prize on the day in question 
will be no less than 1,918,960 roubles —say a million 
and a half, 
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Or, Warner’s SAFE Kidney and Liver Cure (its former title.) 
SoLtiD TO FEBRUARY ist, 188s5. 


No other Compound on earth can show a similar record, and no Physician a better one. 





The highest Medical Authorities 


pronounce it the only known Specific for Kidney, Liver and Urinary diseases; that it has no equal as a BLOOD PURIFIER, 
and that it is the best safeguard against contagious diseases, both acute and chronic, keeping the Kidneys and Liver— 


the great organs of the body—in healthy condition, disease then being impossible. 
of delicate Ladies, it has no cqual. 


similar to the following. 


For the many distressing allw ents 
We can furnish over One Handred Thousand voluntary Testimonials 
Read them for the good of yourself, your family and your friends. Note 


how this vast number of bottles was distributed, as evidenced by our sales-books. 


Boston, - - 936,842. 





Bal. of N. Eng, - 331,315. | Chicago, - - 





HON. N. A. PLYMPTON (Hon. ‘B. 
F. Butler’s campaign manager), of Wor- 
cester, Mass., in May, 1880, was pros- 
trated by kidney colic, caused by the pas- 
sage of gravel from the kidneys to the blad- 
der. Hethen began using Warner’s SAFE 
Cure and ina short time passed a large 
stone and a number of smaller ones. Dec. 
1oth, 1884, Mr. Plympton wrote, ‘‘ I have 
had mo recurrence of my old trouble 
since Warner’s Sarg Cure cured me.” 


Providence, - (28,947. 


G. W. FULTON, Esq., Fulton, Texas, 
suffered for ten years from serious blad- 
der disorders and lost from 25 to 30 pounds ; 
in188x he used 14 bottles of Warner's 
SAFE Cure, and recovered his natural 
weight and said, “* I consider 
fora man of 75.” December 2oth, 1884, 
he wrote, ‘‘I have had no symptoms of 
kidney disorder since 1881, and if 
[ did I should rely upon Sars Cure,” 


Portland, Me., 330,829. 














years ; 
the picture of health.” 


EX-GOV, R. T. JACOB, Westport, 
Ky. In 1882, during a political canvass, 
health gave way and was prostrated with 
severe kidney trouble. Lost 40 pounds of 
flesh. Used Warner's Sare Cure in 1882, 
and June 23, 1884, writes : *‘ lhawe never 


| 


enjoyed better health,—all owing to War- | 


ner’s SAFE Cure.” 


New York State, 3,053,080. 


B. F. LARRABEE, Esq., 49 Chester 
Square, Boston, Mass., in 1879, was given 
up by several prominent Boston Physici- 
ans as incurable from Bright's Disease. 
He took over 200 bottles of Warner's SAFE 
Cure, in 1880-2, and Oct. 5, 1884, wrote 
that the “cure was as permanent as 








2,181,520. 





Milwaukee, - - 344,171. 





CHAS. E. STEPHENS, of Louisville, 
Ky., Nov. 15, 1882, wrote, ‘When my 
daughter was ten years of age she was 
seriously attacked by extreme kidney dis- 
order.’ She recovered temporarily, but a 
year ago was again prostrated. She was 
swollen to twice her natural size, had fre- 
quent headaches, nausea, and other dis- 

ised symptoms of the disorder. All her 

ouisville physicians agreed that she 
could not recover. Her case and treat- 
ment were telegraphed to a New York 
specialist, who said recovery was im- 
ible. Last August we began to treat 

er ourselves, and now, wholly through the 
influence of Warner’s SAFE Cure, she is 
apparently as well as ever.” November, 
1884, he says, “‘ My daughter is apparently 





surprising.” 
Pennsylvania, - 1,365,914. 


in perfect health. 
635,210. 





Mrs. J. B. DESMOULIN, 2411 Mor- 
street, St. Louis, Mo., in 1882, wrote, 


gan 
** I have been in delicate health for many 


but Warner's SAre Cure made me 

une 23rd, 1884, 

she wrote, “ My health been good 
sor the last two years.” 





Detroit, - - 
Y., the 


S. F. HESS, Rochester, N. 

well known tobacco manufacturer, three 
years ago took twenty-five bottles of War- 
ner’s SAFE Cure for liver disorder, and 
August 2oth, 1884, he reported, ‘‘I con- 
sider myself fully cured, and the credit is 
wholly due to Warner's Sare Cure.” 


Ivy iTr rs 


HARD TIMES WITH YOU, 








THE REV. ANDREW J. GRAHAM, 
(P. E.), Grand Island, Neb., in 1881 was 
pronounced fatally sick with Bright's Dis- 
ease. His condition he says was desperate 
and he could get no relief from physicians, 
He then followed Warner's SAFE Cure 
treatment, and July 7, 1884, he wrote, 
“All local trouble has disappeared. 


Have taken no medicine for nearly a year.’ 
Minnesota, - - 486,013. 


Rosa Co,, Florida, December 1sth, 1884, 
wrote that “‘ four years ago my wife was 
suffering with liver complaint which re- 
duced her to a skeleton. The doctors 
finally pronounced her case Bright’s Dis- 
ease of the kidneys, and incurable. She 
then took 13 bottles of Warner's SAFE 
Cure, and has been in perfect health ever 
since, She now weighs 180 pounds where 
formerly she was a skeleton. Warner's 
Sare Cure will make a permanent cure 
always if taken by directions.” 


Bal. N.W States, 1,400,362. 











Resort to the Remedy that Nine-tenths (9-10) of Sufferers Require, thereby 
Saving @ontinuous Debility and Expensive Medical Attendance. 


TSsATISEACTION GuARANTVEED.= 





Cleveland,” - -- 501,974, 


Southern States, - 2,725,513. 


St. Lovis, - - 1,222,895. | Bal. S.W. States, - 635,092. 





B. J. WORRELL, of Ellaville, Fla, in 
1879, was prostrated with Bright's Disease 
of the kidneys, and under the best treat- 
ment, grew worse. **On the advice of 
Governor Drew’s sister, I began Warner’s 


SAFE Cure, sixty bottles of which restored | 


me to full measure of health. 
been cured about four , and my case 
is regarded as mi jous,” Governor 
Drew of Jacksonville, Florida, April 20th, 
1884, says ‘‘ Mr. Worreil’s case and cure 
give me great confidence in Warner's SAFE 
Cure, and I unhesitatingly indorse it.” 


Cincinnati, - - 655,250. 


_Mrs. S. A. CLARK, East Granby, 
Conn., in 1881 was utterly used up with 
constitutional and female complaints of 
the worst kind. Been sick ten years, and 
tried everything. In November, 1884, she 
wrote, ‘* Warner's Sare Cure cured me 
four years ago, and has kept me well.” 


Bal. Ohio, (State,) - 474,869. 


I have now 














| 


JOSEPH JACQUES, Esq., St. Albans, 
Vt., in January 1877 was taken desperately 


sick with Bright's Diseasc of the kidneys. | 


He spat blood, was tremendously bloated 
and seemed to be beyond the er ofthe 
best physicians. He then took 60 bottles 
of Warner’s Sarge Cure, which restored him 
to health. January rst, 1885, eight years 
afterwards, he wrote: ‘‘ 1 never enjoyed 
better health in my life than I do now, and 
I owe it all to Warner's Sare Cure. I con- 
sider myself cured of Bright’s Disease.” 


Canada, - - 1,175,868. 


ROBERT GRAHAM, 77 Penn street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., suffered for six yeary 
from inflammation of the bladder and 
stricture. Six physicians, specialists, 
gee up to die. In 1883, he began 

arner’s SAFE Cure and its continued use, 
he says, effected a complete cure, Under 
date June 25, 1884, he says, ‘‘ My health 
continues ; have used no medicine 
since April 30, 1883.” 














REV. JAMES ERWIN, Methodist | 
minister, West Eaton, N. Y., was long and 
seriously ill with inflammation of the pros- | 
tate gland, (a very obstinate disorder), In 
1882, he the use of Warner's SAFE 
Cure, and June 25th, 1884, wrote, ‘‘ The 
relief obtained two years ago per- 
manent ; physicians express great sur- 


prise.’ 


Kansas City, - - 538,395. 


JAMES M. DAVIS, 330 South Pearl 
street, Albany, N. Y., superintendent of 
Jagger Iron Co., in 1881 suffered from very 

s kidney trouble; he weighed but 
160 pounds ; he used 18 bottles of War- 
ner’s Sare Cure, and December 8th, 1884, 











he wrote, *‘ That was three years 
I have had no since, and I 
feel first class and weigh 198 nds. I 


would not 


yo oe or all the dollars in the | 





back to that time of four | appeared ; my health is 





N. B. SMILEY, Esq., of Bradford, 

'a., in 1882, was very seriously sick of ex- 
treme kidney disorder and rheumatism, 
which gradually grew worse. Physicians 
being unable to assist him, his last resort 
was Warner's SAFE Cure, and June 25th, 
1884, he wrote, ‘‘ My health is better than 
for two years past, and in some respects is 
better than it has been for five years. When 
I catch cold and have any slight kidney 
trouble, I resume the medicine in and 
the relief I believe is permanent. 


San Francisco, - 932,210. 


S. A. JOHNSTON, Lockington, Ohio, 
Sept. 20, 1881, stated that for thirty years 
he had suffered tortures with dyspepsia, 
but he was entirely cured by the use of 
Warner's Sarg Cure. Dec. 8th, 1884, he 
says : ‘‘ I took 20 or 25 bottles of Warner's 
SAFE Cure, and it has never failed to stop 


any symptoms of my old =a if they 


> 











Bal. Pacific Coast, - 624,237. 


ALL THE TESTIMONIALS ABOVE CIVEN ARE FROM PERSONS WHO WERE PER- 


MANENTLY CURED SEVERAL YEARS AGO AND REMAIN SO. 7 





@ 20,690,506 ® 





Publisber’s Department. 


—o—- 

Aa pers) pemoier of ia 
coming mtion o 
in eiacodn, 2:9 recent | 
ad on stimulants and nar 

Hygienic Physiology, for h 
and academies, has already gained by its 
merits favorable pte «oem Sa and it re- 
mains that those interested should learn 
the value of cimageer works on the same 
genemt. subject 


Bodies ‘nd How to 5 Cire for Them,” 
the same author’s ‘‘ Hygiene for Yoilag 
People.” This series has been. widely 
adopted and endorsed. For specimesy 
copies, etc., send to A. 8, Barnes & Co,,” 
111 and 115 William St., New York. 

Maps areas truly a echool- room: neces- 
sity as bdoks, and it is worth while when 
in Jestili in this most desirable article to 
get the best that can be had, In making 
a selection, teachers should not for 
Maury’s, which are at once accurate 


so beautiful as to be an ornament in any |" 


school-room. A complete set is sold at 
the low price of $10, and separate maps 
on equally moderate terms. Circulars 
and Maury pamphlet will be sent free on 
application to the peas og Publishing 
Co., 19 Murray St., New Yor 

In the coming institutes teachers will 
find a special need for convenient station- 
ery, and indeed at all times there is a de- 
mand for such, and progressive teachers 
recognize the need add value of the same. 
The Quincy Practice Paper has earned a 
reputation in this regard, and the Acme 
Stationery and Paper Co., which manu- 
factures it in many convenient forms, ex- 
periences a steady demand upon their re- 
sources. The Perfect Pencil Tablet is 
another handy style which finds great 
favor with teachers. Address the manu- 
facturers at 146, 148, and 150 Centre street, 
New York. 


IMPORTANT. 

When Hd visit or a oy te York Fine an save 
bmn Gran oo Union | An pn opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Eiegant rooms, fitted up at 
a cost of one million doliars, at $1 and upwards 
per day. European Pian. Elevator. ae 
capped with the best. Horse eae gam, Mages 
elevated railroad to all de) epots. lies can live 
better for less money at Grand Union Hotel 
than at ary other first-class hotel in the city. 

Among the most successful books of the 
time are Scudder’s ‘‘ Histor the United 
States,” and Worcester’s ‘‘ New Spellers,” 
The leading characteristics of the former 
are a well-conducted text; logical division | DP 
into periods; a suggestive method; topical 
analyses for review; accurate aud clear 
maps; beautiful illustrations; superior | py 
mechanical execution, and tow’ price. 
This: work has been adopted in’ many of | 
the leading cities ‘and towns in this 
cousry¢ mcluding New’York City. The 

liers show careful selection, classifica- 
io and arrangement of words, and other 
excellent features. The publishers, J. H. 
Butler & Co., Philadelphia, add to these 
ublications that valuable book, Walton & 
ogswell’s “ Book of Problems in Arith- 
metic.” 

Some time since, we called attention 
in our bouok columns, to the series of 
Classies. for ge ublished by Messrs. 
Ginn, Heath & Co., of Boston. This house 
has signalized a new departure in educa- 
tion, and certainly one in the right direc- 
tion, by publishin in so admirable a 
shape for the school-room and at so low a 

rice such works as *‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Seott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” Kingsley’s 
‘* Greek Heroes,” and others of this se- 
ries ; thus displacing the dry bones of 
study with the life and vitality of delight- 
ful literature from the best authors. 





H000's SARSAPARILLA 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a carefully-prepared extract 
of the best dies of the vegetable kingdom known 
to medical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers, 
Diuretics, and Tonics, such as Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, Juniper Berries, Man- 
drake, Wild Cherry Bark and other selected roots, 
barks and herbs. A medicine, like anything élse,can 
be fairly judged only by its results. We point with 
satisfaction to the glorious reeord Hood's Sarsapa~ 
rilla Ras entered for itself upon the hearts of thou- 
sands of peeple in New England who have person 
ally or indirectly been relieved of terrible suffering 
which all other remedies failed to reach, C. 1, HOOD 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00, six for 

P $5.00. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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The Central 

the headq' 

entrenchments strong there, so strong 

that it wo ie inake sheer waste of time, if 
ike only a direct attack. 


pe hore the 
“tie wehis 

supplies for disease oe ror that main out- 

_ post, the stomach. For his powder, 
shot, shell, and other deadly ammuni- 
tion he depends on» tbe liver Forzein bk oye 


‘ forcements he draihs the whole 
of the body, and lays it waste. 

The Line of Attack.—Cut off the out“) 
posts and reduce them. Diyide and con! 

uer. -Make the pgs loyal. Sub- 

jue and discipline the liver. Break. up 
its supply of poisuns;-- Take ion 
of the entire country*butside of’ the 
lungs. Stop the layiog in waste of the 
body. The regular troops for: this. mo- 
mentous work are Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills supported by Seaweed Tonic. 
No.enemy can stand before them,,' And 
these are the best troops in the world to 
hold the country with. They are na- 
ture’s garrison in these outposts—vital 
organs. 
On the Camp.—With every outpost 
taken there is alarm in the central 
camp—the lungs.» One direct push and 
surrender f Set the Pulmonic 
Syrup to. expelling the entrenched en- 
emy. It is surprising how quickly he 
now succumbs. . Beaten at every point, 
= gees: his af ore ont leaves the 

e . 


A Serious Thing. .—War is a serious 
game. Don’t ertake it unless you 
intend to win. Divide and conquer. 
Consumption is the ugliest kind of an 
enemy. There is but one sure way of 
conquering it. That is the method 
laid-down in Dr. Schenck’s treatment. 


DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES: 


PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SEAWEED TONIC AND 
MANDRAKE PILLS. 


and are for sale by all Deve. Printed 
oy for use with each package. His 
w. Book on Consum » Liver Com- 
plant. and Sous 1s sent free to all, 
id. Address all commupications to 

~~ . H. Schenck & Son, Philadelphia, 





z 





““ April 11, 1885. 
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R H MACY ACO. ws 


14h ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 
“"@RAND CENTRAL, FANCY AND: DRY GOODS 


e ESTABLISHMENT. 


WESHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR | mee a symbo! an 


BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 





UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE aan |end Colored Dress Silks at a notable 


DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK: | 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED, OUR 


PRIOES WE GUARANTEE LOWEK —“aae 


ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


‘Washing and Bleaching 


tn Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMaA?. 
ae ar and gives universal satisfaction. \, 
mily, rich or pcor, should be without it. 
sols by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to $e, salsheod. PEARLINE 5 the 
ONLY rsaving compound, and 4). 
name o! 





| JAMES M’CREERY & Co. 


| will offer, on and after Thursday, the 
oth imst., a very large stock of Black 


reduction from previous prices. 
In ported Black Satin Damasses at $; 


| per yard, Suitable for Wraps and Dress 


Grains at $1. 


OF ALL KINDS, OUROWN DIRECT IMPOR. | 


TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, | 


21-inch Colored Gros- 
21-inch Colored Satin 
Rhadames at $1 and upward. 


Combinations. 


Con- 


CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, | plete assortments of all the New Col- 


QUILTs, PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


_ BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


loriigs in our finer qua'ities at corres- 
| Pondingly low prices. 
|Fa cy Silks, 
‘exhibiting a very large variety of ex- 


In Sommer and 


Foulards, etc., we are 


|c usive styles. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. | Broadway & 11th Street, 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN | TO MAIL ORDERS, 





A, H. MACY & CO. 











Pirate 


New York. 








THE 


~ tt Back. cat Beaks 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
— A Paper for Teachers and Parents. <t 
wae $1.00 PER YEAR, td 
| 2D Teachers Pub.Co,,335 Wabash Av.,Chicago 











SONG of VICTORY 


“T am rather old, 
this day to be told 


e8 are 





The iiterary J» ap ath yA mw 
. *Spirate” question, “aaa nr S09 et | Bue am wtehty gia Tal 
which we have recently been calléd upon to discuss recalls to mind {reaint {was in a Land of shee anne fold 
see 


the “ Parfiassas Dréam” which a “‘ Literary Revolution” friend sent 
us some time ago. It bearsrepeatirig, and has an appropriate ring to 
its melody in these days of new and glorious victories. 


Cheap steice Books "= 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, ONE HUNDRED PAGES, 
sent free on request. Books sent for examination before payment on evi- 
dence of good faith. Following are representative works: 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 8 vols., 426 illustrations. Reduced from 
$6.00 to $8.00—cheaper edition, $5.00. 


RAWLINSON’S SEVEN GREAT MONAROHIES. Reduced from $18.00 B 


to $3.00—in 3 volumes, over 700 illustrations and maps. 

HAMERTON’S “THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE.” Price reduced from 

$2.00 to 50 cents in «loth binding, $1.00 in full Russia, gilt-edges. 

PRESCOTT’S GREAT WORK, Ferdinand and Isabella, reduced from $4.50 

to $2.00—in our fine il lustrated edition ‘ih 2 vols.; cheap edition, | vol., $1.25. 

KENRIOCK’S ANCIENT EGYPT. Reduced from $15.00 to $1.00. 

GROTE’S GREECE. c in 4 vol d from $18 0) to $2.70. 

MILMAN'’S GIBBON’S ROME. Reduced from $9.0 to $2.25. 

DORE’S MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. Superbly Illustrated. $2.00. 

ESSAYS of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Price, 40 cents. 

BACON'S ESSAYS, complete. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 

OCOOPER’S LEATHER STOCKING TALES and The Spy. 6 vols. bound 

in 3; fine cloth, price, $2.50. 

PROSE TALES of EDGAR A. POE. 1 vo'ume, fine cloth, price, $1.00. 

WORES o1 BULWER-LYTTON, complete in 13 volumes, fine cloth, library 

style, y--} eo $9.00. 

LOW: S$ PROSE WORKS. 1 volume, fine cloth, price, 65 cents. 
ROSKIN’S oMOTOR WORKS. 3 vols. in one, half Russia, price, 50 cents. 
GRACE ng leah a NEW BOOK, Stories for Home Folks, Young and 

Old, Price, 50 cen 
OHINESE GORDON, by Archibald Forbes. Cloth, price, 50 cents. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for English Readers. %@ volumes bound in 9, half 
Russia, price, $5.00. . 
-- Books by Matl require 20 per vent. extra to | prepay. Mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 


Read 





P.O. Box 1227, 


ate Sioeie the bright an wits of ‘the Quees 
!— | al and De Foe the bold 
° Se eesotse wanes 
2 
3 I 
sand al | masa ta grernen aie 
n, Burns 
and Bablngton Mand Wnsdien 


Charies lee Dickens sald, "Twould be fool 
of mortals cause 


in Helicon 
Were holding # a big convention. 


Vi be Aye 
bocrace apes ie Voltaire, 








dol Sani 
aadin + on the Laws of Nations 
And I see by this wondrous circ ular’ 
Sent up 4 B. A. that for Var, 
Spy ms the Seven Years 
For a dime lenry of Navarre, 
And for thrice the —_ ofa gow «l cigar 
Will Shakespeare’s inspiratious. 
Teen Settee rose and expressed It 
“T hold in my sant a Labbe from four | “ It is simply a case of de gustibus, 
American pu who feel sore But I see no reason for all this f 
And they speak for @ score, or possibly | For lishers never did much for us 
Who ve: traffic in printed lore. Therefore, 
I read Ns pray from this earthly | The price 


ue, 
Ye authors of old attend us! But unto the man our thanks are due 
O, give us a lift in this hour of need, Who sends our thoughts each palace 
For the publishing business is one to “f "7 
And into the humbiest je too, 


it man ‘Alden is For the are always more than the 


Lap TT ar Few, 
- ‘padontinng diaaasahe ly low And people than the 
tcheapess your fat your pak you we ae se ia —e 


Ye talented ghosts, defend us!’ A ht rose — 
$plie mete Ween valtes with 
“What word shall we send to this De Foe ; mw 

Geen & the ancients have told uss0 


earthly 
Then Scott, with an “ Elzevir” in hand, | That ay yo wo printed leaves & 
the Stand!”’} 


Arose (amid cries of “Ta ke 
And said, ‘Thisscheme fs ae yheta | one did formerly gow 
as man as We want to know; 
No it bner brand | And here, from the reali» 
Baa ser aha ae | 9 re os om 
Setar saaree I thawe it be not received !" About 
for Pope—good binding on ; 7’ voices removed all doubt, 
oo cant tar ae eet Ben Johnson and Halleck and Hood 
Ten cents for your Pilgrim’s Progress, spoke ou 
Hy gteren and, 


t‘ fa pore lash, 
ca a dash 


reckless and awfully rash, 
ning ene nowt nothing f ag cash, 


» Summer and winte r: 
res, I hold this view 
honses are doubtless 


ther Prout, 








and Fa 
vot cheers s might: shout, 
motion pass’d—Unaninv® 


For the Tliad, 
For the Tad, thirty conte; and box 
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The Rising «|: 


sun should find you resolved. to give follows 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a therough trial. 


restore. the.vitgl. organs Ree 
functions, Mrs. J.D. ‘phar Bt shoe 
mut avenue, Beston, Mass., writes : 


Generation - 


generation, transmitting. 9 Jeznes : 


It | of good or ily acgording to welbhknewn:"” 
will Gléanse and invigorate your blood, oo te sieal hws. 


To the unfortunate suf- 


The tuliad dee tie eee 


a an in (~~ Compound: Extract-of Sarsxpa- 


a.number of vears I was troubled with In- rilla- is -found » cousticutiona remedy, 


digestion, and unable, without distress; to 
take solid.food., After, using Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla one month I was 


Entirely Cured.” 


Mrs. H. M, Thayer, Milton, Mass., writes 

“I have been very much troubled with 
torpidity of the liver, and Dyspepsia. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.” 
J. W. Bradlee, Hyde Park, Mass., writes: 





| Which eliminates ‘the flotsonous taint, and 


‘reatopes $o.the ‘Viol the alements Deces- 


‘}sary to 


- Life and Health. 


;/ Alarie Mercier, 8 Harrison avenue, Low- 


ell, Maks,, writes: “My son Was weuk 
and debilitated, troubled wiih sore eyes 


Mrs, | and Serofulouls humors. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 


‘rilta “restored him to perfect health.” 


“I was greatly reduced by Dyspepsia, | Irving H. Edwards, Ithaca, N. Y., writes: 


and was advised to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which entirely cured me.” Mrs. 
M. F. Hamblett, 25 Lawrence street, 
Lowell, Mass., writes : 
years with stomach and liver troubles, and 
obtained no relief until I took 


A y er’s Sar 
saparilia, Sinee- that time I-have en- 
joyed excellent health.” 


| 
| 





| “ From the time I was four years old, until 


eighteen, I was subject to Scrofulous sore 
throat. Many a time my neck has teen a 


“T was sick two | raw sore, from pouitices put on to <iraw 


out the inflammation. I took four bottles 
of Avyer’s Sar- © 


saparilla 


and have never had the disease sine, fn 
sixteen years.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 
Cures Catargu, Bron- 
) curris, Asta, apd Com- 


) sumPTiON, by a 










Jour—whilst sleeping as 
F eo and oa = veny 
iseom: riesuy 

(The above Pletere pr etg! peresa = and pleneasb wv 
re ide tes yy tg the same as an Ordinary 
reser oirs in the 
and volatile balms. There is no 
snuffing, but, just as 
lamp will leave a 
on a whitened wall, 
so the Pittow-INHALER, for 
eight hours at a time, spreads 
a powerful healing balm or 
salve on the inflamed inner 
diseased sir- 


illow. 
illow aid 
g the 

















CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 





at the an ' ‘Unlike any other i 
cures capeaqpeasaney beyond, the paeitioes. Exrplan | 
and sent free. A 





1520 Chestnut St., Philddelphia 
Basnoute: fopire York, 25 cB Baa Bence ‘Street. 


CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS 


—oF- 


DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23a Street und oth - 
if your teeth are 
Work Moderate 
broken dewn and 


Refer to A.M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 


INSURANCE. 


OME TS COMPANY OF NE 


Office 119 a oe 


Statement, January, 











W YORK. 
Sixty-third Semi-Annual 


CASH ASH CAPITAL. ¢ $3,000 +4 oo 
ieee for U: names ‘and’ OF 
Net Surplus, oe ‘Caio, et - 
* CASH ASSETS. 55 
SUMMARY OF ae ‘ 
rs be lien 

pas Stasee ks inarket = oe 
te & Ct Bonde, taarket's —s M000 00. 
Loans 0 ks. a, 254,050 00 
Interest ¢ ‘eu on uy x“ 105,682 45 
Realms Estate & of agents, » ee 188o7 
yy S041, $7,395,090 55 


Ct OY ace 
V.P,&8. 
r B. 5 Games aie W. L. Bicetow. Ass’t Bee's. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., 
45 William St., New York. 
Tl Tal losses paid in U. S., in U. $., $35,600,000. 
FINANCIAL. 
ATESTO 
a Loe as 














See reece 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Pug ERR wy ashore. New York. 
BRANCH ; 33 Broadway near 29th St.,N.Y. 


py 
OFFICES ‘ 45 l ref ioe S Charles 8 8t., yomey 


"oon a 


Dy Cleon. and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
and 

fea ae Get coe 
den, ‘Table Covers, Carpets 

i ae 
san confidently ee Seah 
Goods stoctesondl eeernad express and mail 


Send fer Circular and Price List. 
BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO., 
§& and 7 Jobn St..." V. 














Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 


j bwamad Somonts, Sond for circular. 
BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. ¥ 


OM BAKER'S o 


Break ast f rca 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess-of 
Oithasbeen removed. It has three 
_ times the strength of Cocvs mixtc 

~ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar. 











“{ Dong | Sold | Hxchange. | 


We have on hand a large assortment of School Books 
which we offer especiaily to teachers of private schools 


ot om geiges, 


ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK Co.,, 
— Street, N. Y. 





‘TECUMSEH AND THE “APACHE. 


At Fort Bayard for a long time there 
lay an old spiked cannon, whick thad been 
rendered useless for some reason Or an- 
din The A e chief of that district 
fell in love P mg cannon. He used 
to. come ev and beg the com- 
mandant to sive fe to him. At length 
Gen. Sherman was announced as coming, 
and the officer told the Apache that he 
must ask him forit. Hedid. The Gen- 
eral looked at it, saw it was no use, and 
presented it to him. 

“Tam afraid, ” said the General, with 
mild jocosity, ‘‘ you want the cannon so 
that you can turn it on my soldiers and 
kill them.” 

“Umph! No. Cannon kill cow bays. 
Kill soldiers—club.” 

The General was sorry he spoke.— San’ 
Francisco Chronicle. 





“And now Mr. 
Professor, 


Freshton” said the 
in a suave and encouragiog 


would suggest more partic ularly Ameri- 
can humor?’ “ Weil, sir,” replied the 
representative of °88, after several min 
utes had been employed in seemingly 
profound reflection, “‘ | think I could best 
define it by an example.” “ Your exam- 
ple, then,” gently urged the Professor, 
‘it will evidence your comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject; proceed 
“*Well,” Saalied the youth, “‘a man sa 
upon a keg of powder he was absorbed i 
deep reflection, and bad a cigar in h 
mouth. They picked up one button, 
Freshton passed.—Acta Columbiana, 
TEACHERS!!! Ease your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 
Troche. Jt will enable 
facility. It isa sure cure for Asthmaand 
Bronchitis; 15e. All domeuiots, or C. 8 
Clarke, Jr., 22 Bond street, N. Y 











all until his three boys grew up to be tall, 
strapping young fellows, and hia wife be- 
gan cutting down their old clothes and 
cut them over tu fithim. And then he 
said he did get mad. 





AN JNVALUBLE ARTICLE. ..\n article 
like Ely’s Cream Balm has long een de- 
sired, and pow that it is within the reach 
of sufferers from Catarrh, Hay Fever and 
Cold in heat, there is every reason to 
beheve they will make the most of it. 
Dr. W. E. Buckman, W. E. Hamman, 
Druggist, and other Eastoniaus have given 
it-a trial, and recommend it in the high- 
est terms.—Zastcn, Pa., Daily Argus. 
Price 50 cents. 

‘‘“Was early man a savage?” asks a 
magazine writer. That depends. If the 


early man was dressing to catch the 4 


a, m. train, and his collar button fell be- 
hind the bureau, the probabilities are that 
he was about as savage as they make ’em. 


cementeatienine~er 

THE USE OF Madame Porter's C 
Balsam for the past forty years, has Siena 
proof of its efficacy in pulmonary com- 
plaints. As time makes the facts wider 
and better known, the Balsam is fast be- 
| coming astaple necessity among all class- 
ses. Price 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


woe 








An American lawyer is now attorney- 
general of the Sandwich Islands. If-+in 
two years he doesn’t own the entire coun- 
try and hold the king’s note for a large 
sum, he is no credit to the American bar. 

Many ladies who for years had scarcely 
ever enjoyed the luxury of feeling well 
have been so renova’ by the use of 
table Compound 
that they have triumphed over the. ills 
fiesh is said to be hetr to, and life has 
been crowned with added charms and 
fresher beauty. 








The Pillow-Inhaler ! 
This pee is curing “ hopeless” 


cases of Catarrh Consumptive diseases. It 
applies: medicated and curative air with contin- 
uous power to the diseased mucous 


nt 
i 
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Z 

; 
cage 
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tone, “‘ how would you define humor—lIf 


you to speak with |. 


LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
+f VEGETABLE ae ‘ 


*. « * ISA POSITIVE CURE * ° 
Fer all of = Painful ee and 
** Weak te our beat ** 





a® . “FEMALE POPULATION.®* 
tot chy B= ade te tae pata 


U8 If AN EARLY STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT. Tus 
TEXDENCY TOCANCEROUS HUMORS THERE IS CHECKED 
VERY SPEEDERYSrersuses, g *©* ,. * 4 * 


* Ir -xemoves Fanrrwess, FuarcLencr, pestnors 


, QuneraL Desir, 
Darakset2s axp Lypiexstion. . e e 
* Tuat recive or Beanmee Down, cavetwe Pam, 
Weuiettt anv BAcKACHE, 18 ALWAYS PERMANENTLY 
CURED BY TTS UE. g © 2 * « * @ * 
* it WuL AT 4LL TIMES AND UNDER ALL CIRCUM- 
STANCES ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE Laws THAT 
GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. e e 
® gg its puRProes ws SOLELY ror Tree tecirimars 
HEALING OF DISEASE AND TUE RELIEF OF PAIN, AND 
Taat tr pores ALL rr cLatms To po, THOUSANDS ov 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIPY.“G@B 4 e 
** For Tex cums or Kipney Comrpiamrs o 
EITHER SEX THIS REMEDY 18 UNSURPASSED, * ® 
* LYDIA EB PINKHAM’S VECETABLE COMPOUND is 
= wt Lyon, Maa” Price 1. Six bottles tor oa. 
Seid by albdrugetiets. Boot by mail, postage paid, in form 

of Pills of Loseng:s on receipt * orice as above. Mra, 
Pinkham’s “Guide to Health” will be — eb ty 
Lady sending stamp. Letters fid 


e jibe wt without TITY 
ay a the 


“=< 5 Seton 








‘Downright Cruelty. 
To permif yourself and family to 


} ‘Suffer h 


With sickness whert it-can be prevented 
and cured so easily 
With Hop Bitters !!! 


Having + xperieuced a great deal of 

* Trouble 1” from indigestion, so much 
so that I came near losing my 

Life! 

My trouble always came after eating 
any food — 

However light 
And digestible, 

For two or three hours at a time I had 
to go through the wost 

Excruciating pains, 

** And the only way I ever got” 

** Relief!” 

Was. by; throwing-up all my stomach 
contained. No one can conceive the pains 
that I had to KO through, util 

* At last?’ 

I was taken! ‘ 
I lay in bed and 

Could eat nothing ! 

My suffering« were so that I called two 
doct rs to give me something that would 
—e pain ; theic 

‘ortus were no good to me. 

At last I heard a good deal 

** About your Hop Bitters 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bettle—in four hours I took the 
contents of 

One ! 

Next day I was out of bed, and have not 
seen a 

“* Sick !” 

Hour, from the same cause since. 

Il have recommended it to hundreds of 
others. You have no such 

** Advocate as I am.”—Geo. Kendall, 
Allston, B ston, Mass. 

Colum»us Advocate, Texas, April 21,’83, 
Dear Editor :-—I have tried your Hop Bit- 
ters, and fied they are good for any com- 
plaint.. The best medicine I ever used in 
my family. TALENER. 


aloe wane 
the white la 
ph | with * Mop’ or 


So that for three weeks 





eautne 0 yo a buach of “ 
Shun afi the vile, poison- 
or “Hope” in their name. 
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Teachers in Quest of the Best, should Examine Our 


First Book oF BoTANY 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
+ Designed To Cultivate The Observing Powers Of Children. 


this book the true o| ive method s applied to elementary science-teaching. Plants 
ete rere the objects of study, and the kn owledge thus us gained becomes at once accurate 
and of practical value a3 a prepara’ ion for study in its of science. 
Introductory price, 64 cents. 
Sampl* copy will be sent, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of intreductory er. 


HENSLOW’ 5 BOTAKICAL CHARTS, modified and adapted for use in the United States. 


By Exma A. YoumMANs. Beautifully colored Six Charts with Key, mounted on Rollers. 
Send for our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPECIAL PRICE Lists, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
— BOTA NITIES. 


The Best Text-Books ws a A Complete Series. The “ Pioneer” Series. Fully up 
. O. R. WriL118, Editor. 


woonp’s . For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo cloth 
WoOp's BOTANIn oe r oEuninatin 
He ry Forest Botany. 447 pages 
Af 


er. aye FLOuIBT, The vein $2 
woop g iraes po The Standard Hook, including all the flora east 
the pi, Roget e morphology of 
more different ar 8 than pages. 
joe tor pd 


tains the best introduction to 
8. 8v0,% 
ther. 
WOOD AND 8 











00) other single flora. 832 
iW Bot, For the Amateur, 
and ao Bote Nt ont instructive rex ice, for ermentnatios, $1.00. 
Oebsorpiton ( L APPA Conaiats of a rn Trunk, 1644x 11, sheets of 
a tion rpiton (0°96) De wire ne knife trowel, tweezere, lens, py *§ Wood’s 

w éns Easentials f for field wor! Pat 00. (ey a the dozen, $5. =. gosh) a> 
econ. Feoitet o0od's lente hecord. c ice, for in- 
9 ation, s cents. Bb, Wout Pl with King’s Cneck “Table. Price, for examination, 

cents. Mo ’s Plaet Record. Price, for examination, 40 cents. 
For full deseript and sample coptes, address 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 


MESERVEY’S 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Single and Double Entry. For High Schools and Academies. 


IVEESERVEY’S ES0OK-ES_EEPING, 
Single Entry—For Grammar Schools. 


Meservey's Text-Books in Book-keeping have ben adopted for use in the public schools of 
more than five hundred cities and towns of New on with the most gratifying results. 


Send for descriptive ciroular. Ty 


THOMPSON, BRUWN & CO. 





23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


April 11, 1885. 








NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A. M., LL. D, 


terinie 3 10 be used by the teach 


to but an exhaustive work containing the 
ee en wee "= 


onpacctions 


IXDISPENSIBLE 
troduction price, 60 cts. 


TO EVERY OF ARITHMETIC, 





IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND AN ALYSIS 


Made easy and attractive by DIAGRA™ 


ie Price, $1.00. - - = 


paration of this complete and tuk comom of | 
is now offered to 
tu the eve Led Te 


usu, “or Perreral vores 2eeae, The work 
ve method 


of represen’ 
of ence, but ractical 
Scam a wo a practionl KEY TO HAR 


is also fully indicated by a simple and novel method of no 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. 


mee Price, $1.25, 
bas occupied the author, 
, not ay Lo cee, 


Mitieag have feu 


of the 

since a ait"tho difficut 
most comp! ana! 
tation. = 


ARTHUR COOPER, 
WM M BAKER, Agents. 





PRACTICAL WORK IN 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
School No. 49, New York City, 
By SaraH F. BUCKELEW and MarGcaret W. LEwis. 


Part 1.-THE HUMAN BODY; 
Designed to aid the teacher in giving instruction to young children, in physiology. 


Spri 


Yonkers. Bi 
etc. pri 


75 cents 
Part Ii.-THE A 
or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 


Adopted for the use of the primary teachers in the public schools of Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga, 
inghamton, Eimira, Kingston, Batavia, Sing Sing, Lockport, Ellenville, 


ete, 


BC READER, 


This isa asertes of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail. 


ing price, 25 cents. 


Part Itl._PLANT LESSONS, or BOTANY 


for children, in preparation, uniform with Part I. 


Will be ready inthe spring. Mailing price, 75¢ 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





COLLEGE SONGS, 
of the American Colleges. 


BY HENRY RANDALL re iil 
One is suaged to pronounes Os this th: 
col ‘ection extant. 


pone better Ne size po 
has com: 

oangenete ito 

will be as 


Seventy-four pieces of American, Veasb. Ges 
man African” origin, nonsensical, co 
pathetio, musical and all sparklingly belent” 
Price but 50 cents! 


MODERN SINGING METHODS AB, ‘Their Use and Abuse. 
Botume. A a utimportant esay, —_ 


valuable advi advice to all who are studying vo 





COWPERTHWAIT & C@o, PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


bi Deale 
ONROE'$ Readers & Spelors| PUBLISHERS, ea? ae 
WON upplem'y Readers. |, | 
WONROE’S Reading Charts. | ™ FOPLSAEIRS. Oe 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Booka PHILADELPHIA. Prang's American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | System of Drawing used in the lead- 
GREENE'S New Grammars. “Ting Clea of the than, all vtber qacunenmel nlted. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 


WAGAR'S Mathematics. Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools 


BERARD'S New U. S. History. Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


DOSBRICH 8 Chilf'e Miatery. Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


ROYSE'S American Literature. — be used tor Supplementary Read 


NEW YORE. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
Pan's Tras and Occupations. 


16 Astor Place, | 





APPLETOW'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave 
AREER'S Arthenation! Ghavte. didly Illustrated for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
PHILADELPHIA. (ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
2 For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park SrrReeEt, Boston, 
180 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
PENMANSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT. 
H. W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, Publishers, 


Announce the following new writing inventions 
for 1885 as NOW 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Griffin’s Natural Philosophy 

( rffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoel Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

* ewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 








7. 
On galery and commission a gentleman of experi- 
ence to represent our interests in New Yorkand 
CO., Box 1608, N. Y. P. 0, 





L. 


Send for Lists of containing 
170 fine Chorals, A “inthone Sone 

WELS’ 84 MASS (65 cts.), and WELS’ MASS of 
ST. CECILIA (65 cts.), new works of great merit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL, “Sicersont 


281 well a Hymns agd about Steet ell on eae as many 
Tu oll appropriate and as - Sy} for Devo- 
wes in Schools. P: 


tional 50 cents, $4.80 
“Mailed for retail ot 


_ | Per dozen. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
867 ‘New York. 


C.H-DITGOE & OO 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDRODS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 





NEW SINCINC BOOK 
By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Purz 
De.icur.’’ 
— WORDS 
= rang kad full ott of the, Le bet vantvens iene Pe ies 
whees praises they proclaim. 
shares sf’ eaty? expresslag g the he “Senutments. ot the 


i the _ 4 demand 
ous masic that can be readily 
tance 3 and learned at Se R. wae * : enon. 
moe | = elegan' eh finis! per and 
hantieomel bound sone ” 35 comts b 
a by, ex , not 





So. d 
His Pafisier i 
id. for ‘30 cents. 
oy 


Published By 
sown CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


copy 


.| TEACHERS. 


Send list or 


<== | SCHOOL 





BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 


WH. H. KEYSER & CO., 








10th and Arch Sts, Philadelphia. 


Something New for School Entertainments! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
—-THE-— 


ni NEW DLALOGUE. 
By.Cc. M. BARROW. 


Containing 27 new dialogues written express! 
tor this work. _— 


mf will be found +4. be highly instructive w 
to Inter- 
Ls, Grammar, and a iteh & Schools. 
1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 50 cents. 


We have now ready a new edition, with 
valuable of the 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
By SAMUEL W. MASON 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 


1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 40 cents. 
aan Pe oes Cage Wey AA Postage pals, 
on receipt of price. 
Please send for our catalogue of books for 
Schoo! Entertainments. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


STANDARD READING 


Exchanged for 
School and College 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


New Catalogue con containing list of the 
choicest miscellaneous reading now ready. 

* Send list of your books giving ;dates, 
condition, etc., and we will submitjoffer. 





DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 
88 Chambers Street New York City. 











>>." 
= 


ab — 
Pere CH > OL s XQ ~N 
on application. 


“¢] 
In, lem, Ty, m, 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
» 1073, 71. 


Sold ww all 
>. dealers in 











SOBSORIBE YOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEELY 
The Handsomest Child's Paper Published. 


becriber receives a Premium, 


Rvery Bu 
GBARNUS OO. Publishers: 190 brosaen 


wav. NF od 


GLOBES, iPS S.tphque tat has ado 











